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GEORGE CLINTON 


EORGE Clinton was of English descent. His paternal great- 
grandfather, William Clinton, was an officer in the Royal Army 
under Charles I., and his great-grandfather on his mother’s side 

was a captain in the army of the Protector. His father, Charles 
Clinton, emigrated to America in the fall of 1729, and in the following 
spring, in company with two friends, moved to Ulster county, N. Y.., 
where, at the foot of the Highlands, he founded a settlement, to which 
he gave the name of Little Britain. At this place his son, the subject 
of the present sketch, was horn on the twenty-sixth day of July, 1739. 

Young Clinton early manifested a decided predilection for military 
life; first taking a cruise in a privateer at the beginning of the old 
French war, and subsequently, when the campaign of 1757 had fired 
the colonists to retrieve their disasters, accompanying his father and 
brother James as a lieutenant in the successful expedition of Bradstreet 
against Fort Frontenac the succeeding year. Upon the disbanding of 
the colonial forces at the close of the war, he went to New York City, 
and entered the office of that able and experienced jurist, William 
Smith, under whose tutelage he acquired the thorough knowledge of 
law which was so valuable to him in after life. Returning to his birth- 
place upon the completion of his studies, he settled down to the 
practice of his profession; and it was not long before his abilities were 
recognized by an appointment to a clerkship by the Colonial Governor, 
Admiral George Clinton (after whom he had been named), and by his 
election in 1768 to the Assembly of his native State. 

The legislative body in which he began his political life was in its 
action by far the most important of any that ever assembled in the 
Colony of New York. The right of Parliament to tax America was 
still discussed with great freedom in all the Colonies, but in none with 
more vigor than in Massachusetts. In February, 1768, the Assembly of 
that province had addressed a circular letter, drafted by Samuel Adams, 
to her sister Colonies, in which the “ great evils to which the inhabitants 
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of America were subjected from the operation of several Acts of Par- 
liament, imposing taxes upon them,” were set forth, and their coopera- 
tion solicited in obtaining redress. This proceeding gave great offense 
to the Ministry, and Lord Hillsborough forthwith addressed a letter 
upon the subject to the several Colonial Governors, requesting that 
their Assemblies treat the circular letter with silent contempt. Such 
was the state of affairs when on the 14th of November Sir Henry 
Moore, the Governor of New York, laid before the House the Earl of 
Hillsborough’s letter forbidding correspondence with Massachusetts, and 
called upon it to render a cheerful obedience to the wishes of the Home 
Secretary. This action of the Governor was met by a warm remon- 
strance from the Assembly, and when a few days after the Governor 
threatened to dissolve it in case of its not complying, it unhesitatingly 
refused obedience. The bold stand thus assumed was warmly supported 
by Clinton, who, from the breaking out of the troubles between the 
mother country and her Colonies, had, as one of the Whig minority of 
New York, ably opposed the arbitrary measures of the British Ministry. 
A series of articles moreover, which shortly before appeared, under the 
title of ‘Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to the inhabitants of 
the British Colonies,” had paved the way for a fearless utterance against 
ministerial oppression. Accordingly, on the last day of the year the 
Assembly passed a series of strong constitutional resolutions, among 
which was one declaring “that the House had an undoubted right to 
correspond and consult with any of the neighboring Colonies on any 
matter, subject or thing whatever, whereby they should conceive the 
rights and liberties of the House to be in any way affected.” These 
resolutions gave high displeasure, and Sir Henry Moore, having con- 
vened the Assembly in the City Hall on the afternoon of the 3d of 
January, 1769, dissolved it by a speech of evident irritation, yet of 
affected regret and sorrow at the occasion demanding the summary 
measure. Writs for a new election were immediately issued, return- 
able on the 14th of February. The people, however, sustained the 
action of their representatives, and all the former members, with the 
exception of six, were returned by overwhelming majorities. 

Such was the result of the first direct appeal of the Crown to the 
people on the subject of the great constitutional principles of liberty, 
which were now beginning to agitate the political waters to their 
deepest fountains. Among those returned to the new Assembly, which 
met on the 4th of April, was George Clinton.» He continued a member 
of this body until its end in 1775, during which period Philip Schulyer 
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and himself—the “ Pym and Hampden of that Colonial Parliament ”’— 
fought bravely against the loyalist majority. Nor was the stand thus 
taken by Clinton a slight proof of his moral courage. There is reason 
for believing that the Colonial authorities would have cheerfully 
bestowed upon him lucrative offices had he ranged himself on their 
side. Many of his intimates were Tories; his old preceptor and friend, 
William Smith, after long wavering, finally gave in his allegiance to the 
Crown; and the son of his father’s friend, Sir Henry Clinton, received 
shortly after the beginning of the contest a high command in the Royal 
army. At the same time, however, his efforts were not unappreciated 
by the Whigs. So commanding had his influence become with that 
party, and so resolutely had he maintained the cause of the Colonies 
against the Crown, that on the 22d of April, 1775, he was elected by the 
New York Provincial Convention one of the delegates to the second 
Continental Congress, and took his seat in that body on the 15th of the 
following May. 

Although there are no specific data in regard to the course pursued 
by Clinton while a member of the Continental Congress, yet, from the 
general tenor of his conduct while in the New York Colonial 
Assembly, 1t can fairly be inferred, not only that his influence was 
great in moulding the sentiments of that body in the right direction, 
but that he strongly favored independence. To think otherwise, would 
be to accuse him of grave inconsistency—especially as he had been 
elected a delegate to the Congress chiefly on account of his pro- 
nounced views against the Crown. 

It has been stated, to the discredit of Clinton and also of New 
York, that on the 2d of July, 1776, when the vote of Independence was 
actually taken, New York (the vote was by Colonies, not by individuals) 
did not vote, the delegates from that Colony under their own signa- 
tures, Clinton at their head, officially reporting to their constituents as 
follows: ‘“ The important question of Independence was agitated 
yesterday in a committee of the whole Congress, and this day will be 
finally determined in the House. We know the line of our conduct 
on this occasion; we have your instructions and will faithfully pur- 
sue them.” But this course was entirely proper; and for the New 
York delegates to have acted otherwise would have been to disobey the 
express commands of the New York Provincial Congress, which they 
represented. The Continental Congress resolved on the 15th of May, 
1776, to recommend all-the Colonies to adopt new forms of govern- 
ment. This was tantamount to independence. Accordingly, the New 
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York delegates, on the 8th of June, 1776, wrote to the New York 
Provincial Congress to ascertain its sentiments on the momentous 
question which was expected to come up shortly in Congress. Mean- 
while, on the 19th of June, a new Provincial Congress was elected for 
the express purpose of acting on the question of independence, as the 
previous one, to whom the letter of the delegates was addressed, did not 
consider itself authorized so to do. The old Provincial Congress con- 
tinued to sit for some days after the new one was chosen; but of course 
can be excused for not authorizing its delegates to vote for independence. 
They purposely left it to the new Provincial Congress, which met at 
White Plains on the 8th of July, 1776, and which, on the very next day, 
passed unanimously a resolution approving of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The fact upon, which considerable stress has been laid—that 
the New York delegates in the Continental Congress did not vote for 
the adhesion of their State—is a purely private and local affair between 
themselves and their constituents, and does not, in the slightest degree, 
affect the question of the w2//ingness of New York to declare itself inde- 
pendent. There was very little Toryism that dared to show itself to the 
public at this late date. Most of the leading loyalists had either left the 
State or were in hiding; and indeed, as a matter of fact, New Yorkers 
were as nearly unanimous at the time as New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 
Finally, when the vote was taken for formal independence, the New 
York delegates who, as we have seen, could not act for their State, 
were probably better disposed than those of Pennsylvania, who could 
act, and yet were intending to vote four against independence and 
three for it; and it was only by great persuasion that two of the four 
were induced to absent themselves so as to turn the minority into a 
majority. Therefore, although the Colony of New York failed, for the 
above reasons, to vote, the Séate failed not to act for liberty and 
independence. 

Clinton, however, during the year 1776 was able to be with the 
Congress but a brief period, from about the the 7th of June to the 7th 
of July, the invasion of New York when but few military men were 
available, imperatively calling him to her defence, and preventing his 
signing the Declaration on the 15th of July. On his arrival home he 
founda letter awaiting him from General Washington, informing him that 
the British ships had successfully sailed past New York, and directing 
him to take post in the Highlands. The experience which he had 
gained in his first school of arms under Bradstreet he now used to 
advantage. The English fleet soon made its appearance in the Tappan 
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Zee; and during the remainder of the summer he was engaged in 
guarding the passes and forts of the Highlands with a few regiments of 
militia. 

In the spring of 1777 Clinton was a deputy to the New York Provin- 
cial Congress, which framed the first State Constitution, but was again 
called into the field by Congress, who, appreciating his excellent judg- 
ment in organizing the militia for the defense of the State the preceding 
summer, appointed him, on the 25th of March, 1777, a brigadier-general 
in the Continental army. 

The period when Clinton assumed for the second time the command 
of the Highlands was most critical. It was known that Sir Henry 
Clinton intended to form a junction with Burgoyne at Albany, at which 
city the latter General was daily expected; and at the moment it seemed 
as though it depended entirely on Clinton to arrest the progress of the 
enemy. This he seems fully to have realized ; for as soon as reliable intel- 
ligence reached him of the English army being on the move, he pro- 
rogued the Legislature, then sitting at Kingston, and hastened to his post 
at the gate of the Highlands; first, however, ordering out half of the 
militia of New York, with the assurance that they should be relieved in 
one month by the‘other half. The British fleet, convoying between 
three and five thousand men, and commanded by Commodore Holtham, 
moved up the Hudson early in October, 1777, destined to operate in the 
first instance, against Forts Montgomery and Clinton, near the southern 
entrance to the Highlands. These fortresses had been constructed 
chiefly for the purpose of preventing ships from ascending the river, 
and were not defensible in the rear. They were commanded by George 
Clinton, with the assistance of General James Clinton, his brother. 

Sir Henry Clinton having first landed a portion of his force on Ver- 
planck’s Point, as though he intended an attack upon Peekskill, early in the 
morning of the 6th of October, crossed the river under cover of a fog and 
landed his troops at Stoney Point, twelve miles below the forts. A‘smal! 
advanced party of the Americans was met and attacked at about ten 
o’clock, when within two and a half miles of the fort. This party was driven 
in, having returned the enemy’s fire. Having arrived within a mile‘of the 
forts Sir Henry divided his troops into two columns ; the one, consisting 
of nine hundred men under Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, was destined 
for the attack on Fort Montgomery; the other, under the immediate 
command of Sir Henry Clinton, was to storm the stronger post of Fort 
Clinton. Ascertaining that the enemy were advancing along the west side 
of the mountain to attack his rear, Clinton ordered a detachment of 
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upward of one hundred men, under Colonel Lamb, together with a 
brass field-piece and fifty men more, to take up a strong position in 
advance. They were soon sharply engaged, and another detachment of 
an equal number was sent to their assistance. They kept their field- 
piece sharply playing upon the enemy’s advancing column, and were 
only compelled to give way by the point of the bayonet, spiking their 
field-piece before they relinquished it. Pressing rapidly onward, the 
British vigorously attacked both forts upon all sides.. The fire was main- 
tained with spirit and without cessation until about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, when a flag approaching, Lieutenant-Colonel Livingston 
was ordered to receive it. The officer was the bearer of a peremptory 
summons to surrender, as he alleged, to prevent the effusion of blood. 
Nor would he treat unless upon the basis of the surrender of the 
garrison as prisoners of war, in which case he was authorized to assure 
them of good usage. The proposition being rejected ‘“ with scorn,” in 
about ten minutes the attack was renewed and kept up till after dark, 
when the enemy forced the American lines and redoubts at both forts; 
and the garrisons, determined not to surrender, undertook to fight their 
way out. The last attack of the British grenadiers, under Lord Raw- 
don, was desperate; but the Americans, militia as well as regulars, 
resisted with great spirit, and favored by the darkness, many of them 
escaped. Clinton himself leaped a precipice in the dark and made his 
way to the river bank. Here he found his brother James, who had just 
discovered a small skiff, and who now urged him to jump in and make his 
way across the river. Clinton indignantly refused to go unless his brother 
accompanied him. This was impossible, as the boat would not safely 
hold more than one; and to end the dispute James fairly pushed his 
brother into the boat, shoved her off, and springing ona horse wandering 
loose near by galloped away. Clinton passed over the river to Putnam's 
headquarters; and James, having dashed through a squad of English 
troops, by one of whom he was severely wounded in the thigh by a 
bayonet, made his way over the mountains to his home in Orange 
County, where he was joined the next day by Clinton and about two 
hundred of the survivors of the battle. Of the British forces Colonel 
Grant, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell and Count Grabowski, a Polish 
nobleman serving as a volunteer under Sir Henry, were slain. “The 
presence of an intelligent commanding officer of reasonable skill,” says 
an able military critic in summing up this engagement, “ or the absolute 
control of the posts by Governor Clinton, would have prevented the loss 
of Forts Clinton and Montgomery.” 
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Notwithstanding, however, his apparent defeat, Clinton had in 
reality won a victory. It is true that Sir Henry soon after forced the 
evacuation of Fort Constitution, opposite West Point, and that General 
Vaughan, with a strong detachment, proceeded as far as Asopus (King- 
ston), which he laid in ashes; still the heroism displayed in the defence 
of the Highlands gave the English General such a distaste for further 
fighting as effectually to prevent his advance upon Albany. Nor was 
it Clinton’s stubborn resistance alone that aided in defeating the 
enemy’s well-laid combinations. Had Sir Henry succeeded in for- 
warding to Burgoyne intelligence of his progress up the river, the 
latter, encouraged by the near approach of the British troops, would 
unquestionably have risked another battle, thus rendering the issue 
of that campaign perhaps doubtful. The spy, however, whom Sir 
Henry sent for that purpose, was happily caught and brought before 
Clinton, who, after forcing from him by an emetic a silver bullet, con- 
taining the encouraging message of the English General, hung him on an 
apple-tree in sight of the burning village of Kingston. Meanwhile Clin- 
ton did not allow his defeat to paralyze his efforts. “I shall endeavor,” 
he wrote to General Gates on the oth of October, “to keep between them 
(the British) and your army with two Continental regiments and some 
militia, and hope by this means to prevent them marching to Albany.” 
Convinced also by his late experience that the Hudson should be more 
effectually guarded, he carefully examined the present site of West 
Point with a view to its thorough defence; and although elected the 
preceding June as the first Governor of his native State, he did not 
quit the field until the news of Burgoyne’s surrender had forced Sir 
Henry Clinton, disappointed and chagrined, to take refuge within his 
lines in the vicinity of New York. That he lost no ground in the affec- 
tions of his countrymen by his unsuccessful defence of the Highland 
forts, but rather gained in their confidence, is shown by his reelection as 
Governor in 1780, an office he retained by successive reelections until 
1795. Even then he was strongly urged again to become a candidate, 
but having, as he said, been in the public service for thirty years, he 
declined, and retired to private life. From the period of his first occupa- 
tion of the gubernatorial chair until its final relinquishment, he exhibited 
great energy of character, and rendered important services both in a 
civil and military capacity. 

Up to the year 1780 the people of the lower section of the Mohawk 
Valley, severely as they had experienced the calamities of the war, had 
by no means reached the full measure of their suffering; but it was 
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their lot in the course of that year repeatedly to experience the tender 
mercies of an enemy, exasperated by the devastations of Sullivan’s 
expedition, armed with knife, tomahawk and brand, and to see their 
fairest villages laid waste, their fields desolated, and their dwellings 
reduced to ashes. The first blow was as sudden as it was unexpected. 
On Sunday, the 21st of May, at dead of night, Sir John Johnson entered 
the north part of Johnstown at the head of five hundred men, composed of 
some British troops, a detachment of his own regiment of Royal Greens, 
and about two hundred Indians and Tories. Sir John had penetrated the 
country by way of Lake Champlain to Crown Point, and thence by 
Lake Scaron (Schroon Lake) through the woods to the Sacondaga 
River; and so unawares had he stolen upon the sleeping inhabitants 
that he arrived in the heart of the country undiscovered, except by the 
resident loyalists, who were probably in the secret. His raid was entirely 
unopposed, and after several murders of peculiar atrocity, committed 
by his followers, he was allowed to retreat with a large number of pris- 
oners—his path being lighted up by the conflagration of the dwellings 
of his old neighbors—unmolested save by Captain Putnam and four 
men, who hung upon his rear and observed his course for a distance of 
twenty-five miles. 

Governor Clinton was at Kingston at the time of the invasion. 
Hastening to Albany on the first rumor of the intelligence, he collected 
such militia and other forces as he could obtain, and moved to Lake 
George with a view to intercept Sir John. It was supposed that the 
course of the enemy might possibly lie in the direction of Oswegatchie, 
and for the purpose of striking him upon such a march Colonel Van 
Schaick, with eight hundred men, followed him by the way of Johns- 
town. Descending Lake George to Ticonderoga, the Governor was 
joined by a body of the militia from the New Hampshire Grants. But 
the pursuit was bootless. The marauders succeeded in reaching Crown 
Point, whence, taking to their batteaux, they escaped down the lake to 
St. John’s, and transferred their captives in safety to the fortress of Cham- 
blée. But the desire of vengeance on the part of the savages was not yet 
satisfied. Another and more extensive expedition against the Mohawk 
Valley was therefore planned and carried into execution in October of 
the same year under the auspices of Sir John Johnson, Joseph Brant and 
Corn-Planter, the famous Seneca warrior. The moment that the tid- 
ings of the appearance of Sir John in the Schoharie settlements reached 
Albany, General Robert Van Rensselaer, at the head of a strong body 
of militia, pushed on by forced marches to encounter him, accompanied 
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by Governor Clinton. Meanwhile Colonel Brown in a smart skirmish, 
and at the expense of his own life, had checked the invaders. Gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer arrived shortly after, and pressed forward in pur- 
suit as far as Fort Herkimer, when he was overtaken by Clinton, who 
did not, however, interfere with the command. Governor Clinton sug- 
gested further pursuit, and Van Rensselaer started on the track of the 
enemy. That General, however, having from some unaccountable 
reason turned back after advancing a short distance, Sir John was 
enabled to fall rapidly back by way of Onondaga Lake upon Oswego, 
and thus make good his retreat. 

In all of these efforts for the defence of his State, Clinton was ably 
seconded by his friend Philip Schuyler, his attachment to whom seems 
to have begun when they were companions-in-arms at the siege of Fort 
Frontenac in 1758; and on this occasion particularly Schuyler “ was in 
continual correspondence with the Governor from his home at Sara- 
toga, and offered freely for the public use whatever he possessed that 
was needed. ‘All my cattle fit for the knife,’ he wrote to Clinton, at 
Albany, on the 20th of October, ‘are already killed, and I have sent to 
try and collect some more, but I fear a supply will arrive too late ;’ 
and when the Governor returned to Poughkeepsie, after the invasion 
had ceased, Schuyler kept him fully informed of every important event 
in Northern and Western New York.” 

The year following these invasions (1781) brought with it no relaxa- 
tion of Clinton’s vigilance. The air was filled with Indian alarms, 
and rumors of projected movements of the British were rife; on the 
northern frontier especially another storm seemed about to break. 
“The enemy’s morning and evening guns at Ticonderoga,” wrote 
Schuyler to General James Clinton, under date of May 2ist, “have 
been distinctly heard near Fort Anne for three or four days_ past.” 
At the same time came equally alarming intelligence that an expedition, 
under Sir John Johnson, was meditated against Pittsburg; while to 
render affairs still more complicated, the troubles between New York 
State and the Green Mountains Boys, on account of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, which during the common peril had smouldered, burst 
out afresh. 

Although the Vermonters had formed themselves into an independ- 
ent State Government, the Legislature of New York still attempted 
to assert its right of jurisdiction, although it made liberal proffers 
of compromise in regard to titles of land—oflering to recognize 
those which had previously been in dispute. A _ proclamation to 
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this effect, conceived in the most liberal spirit, had been issued by 
Governor Clinton in February, 1778, avowing, however, in regard 
to the contumacious “the rightful supremacy of New York over their 
persons and property, as disaffected subjects.” But like every pre- 
ceding effort, either of force or conciliation, the present was of no 
avail. Ethan Allen issued a counter proclamation to the people of the 
Grants, and the work of their own independent organization proceeded 
without serious interruption. They were the more encouraged to per- 
severe in this course, from an impression that although Congress could 
not then sanction proceedings in regard to New York that were 
clearly illegal, the New England members, and some of the Southern 
also, would nevertheless not be very deep mourners at their success. 

It must be confessed that the action of Congress was such as to give 
rise to unpleasant suspicions. “So long ago as the month of August 
last,” wrote Clinton to President Jay on the 7th of June, 1779, “I 
remonstrated to Congress, through General Washington, on the con- 
duct of Brigadier-General Starke, then commanding at Albany, for 
receiving from the revolted subjects of this State several of its citizens, 
who had been apprehended and destined to banishment by Colonel 
Allen and his associates, and for detaining them under military confine- 
ment. To this atrocious insult, on the civil authority of this State, Con- 
gress, though acquainted with it, has not to this day thought proper to 
pay the least attention. Nor can I forbear observing that the present 
inattention of Congress on this point strikes me with additional sur- 
prise, when I consider this is not the first instance in which their 
officers of high rank have aimed a bold stab at the honor and authority 
of this State.” And notwithstanding the continual remonstrances of 
Clinton through Jay to Congress, that body was in no haste apparently 
to right New York. Jay, it is true, wrote Clinton from time to time to 
the effect that “our New England brethren appear sincerely disposed 
to terminate these unhappy disorders;” but this was a general phrase 
that meant nothing. At length Congress passed a resolution, appointing 
a committee to visit the Grants, and confer with the Vermonters; in 
short what at the present time would be called an “ Investigating Com- 
mittee.” This, however, was extremely distasteful to the New York 
Legislature, and Clinton, more sensible than some statesmen of a later 
day, protested strongly against it, on the ground that action, and not 
talk, was what was needed. ‘ However pure,” he added, “ the inten- 
tion of Congress may have been in this resolution for appointing a com- 
mittee to confer with the revolted citizens of this State, I am appre- 
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hensive it will by no means produce the salutary effects for which I 
suppose it was calculated.” Still, although Clinton so wrote, it is evi- 
dent that fears of a combination against his own State gave the writer 
considerable uneasiness. “I presume,” the Governor wrote again to 
the New York delegates in Congress, “it is unnecessary to inform you 
that the Vermont business is now arrived at a crisis, or to urge any 
arguments to induce your utmost exertions in obtaining the sense of 
Congress without delay. The Legislature will meet on Tuesday next, 
and in the meantime I shall order the one thousand men, destined for the 
defence of the frontiers and to complete the Continental battalions, to 
march to Brattleborough for the protection of that and the adjacent 
towns, unless the interposition of Congress shall render this measure 
unnecessary.” And on the 29th of October of the same year (1779), 
in a letter to James Duane from Poughkeepsie, he intimated that, “ in 
the event of a certain contingency, the New York delegates would be 
withdrawn from Congress, and the resources of the State, which have 
been so lavishly afforded to the Continent, be withheld for the defence 
of New York.” He also in an earnest letter called the attention of 
Washington to the subject, saying plainly, that in view of the danger 
which threatened New York, he “must request that your Excellency 
will be pleased to give the necessary directions for returning within the 
State the six brass 6-pounders, together with their apparatus, which 
the State lent for the use of the army in 1776, as soon as possible.” He 
also in the same letter severely commented upon the conduct of Ethan 
Allen in seizing and imprisoning the civil and military officers of New 
York State in the county of Cumberland; and the Commander-in- 
Chief issued orders to General Schuyler to arrest him in the event of 
certain contingencies.” The latter, says Mr. Lossing in his Life of 
Schuyler, shared in Clinton’s apprehensions, and on the 31st of October 
he wrote to the Governor as follows: 

“The conduct of some people to the eastward is alarmingly mys- 
terious. A flag, under pretext of settling a cartel with Vermont, has 
been on the Grants. Allen has disbanded his militia, and the enemy in 
number of sixteen hundred are rapidly advancing toward us. * * * 
Entreat General Washington for more Continental troops, and let me 
beg of your Excellency to hasten up here.” 

Meanwhile the causes of irritation became more and more frequent 
and exasperating, until in the year 1781 the parties were again on the 
verge of open hostilities. The people of the Grants, as they had grown 
in strength had increased in arrogance, until they had extended their 
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claims to the Hudson River; and it was no diminution of the per- 
plexities of New York that strong indications appeared in several of 
the northern towns, to which the people of the Grants had previously 
interposed not even a shadow of a claim, of a disposition to go over to 
Vermont. 

On the other hand, Governor Clinton, inflexibly determined to 
preserve the disputed jurisdiction, was exerting himself to the utmost 
for that object. In the spring of this year (1781) he transmitted a 
special message to the Legislature, then sitting at Poughkeepsie, 
containing important information respecting the designs of the Ver- 
monters, by which it appeared that Dr. Smith (a brother of the historian) 
was actively engaged in fermenting disaffection, and had held inter- 
views with Ethan Allen upon the subject in Albany. Allen, it is true, 
pretended at the time that his visit to Albany was solely for the purpose 
of waiting on the Governor to receive his answer to a petition which 
the Vermonters had laid before the Assembly; but Clinton wisely 
mistrusted his errand, and refused either to see him or hold any inter- 
course with him whatever. In order, moreover, to bring the question 
of jurisdiction to the test, several persons, by the Governor’s order, 
were arrested later in the summer, within the territory of the Grants, 
under the pretext of some military delinquency. This procedure was 
applying the brand to the powder. Governor Chittenden lost no time 
in writing to Captain Van Rensselaer demanding the release of the 
prisoners taken fiom the Grants, asserting their “ determination to main- 
tain the government they had set up,” and threatening that in the event of 
an invasion of the territory of New York by the common enemy, unless 
these prisoners were given up, they would render no assistance to New 
York. Nor was this all. While the country was threatened by inva- 
sion both from the north and the west, the spirit of the Vermont insur- 
gents began to spread among the militia in the northern towns east of 
the Hudson, belonging to General Gansevoort’s own brigade. Thus, 
on the one hand, General Starke was calling upon him for assistance 
against the enemy apparently approaching from Lake Champlain, and on 
the other, Governor Clinton was directing him to quell the spirit of 
insubordination along the line of the New Hampshire Grants; and both 
of these duties were to be discharged with a knowledge that a portion 
of his own command was infected with the insurgent spirit. Added to 
which he was privately informed that the Green Mountain Boys were 
maturing.a plot for his abduction. Meanwhile, the Government of the 
Grants had effected an organization of their own militia; and disclosures 
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had been made to the Government of New York, imputing to the 
leading men of the Grants a design, in the event of a certain contin- 
gency, of throwing the weight of their own forces into the scale of the 
Crown. This was the position of affairs when Governor Clinton 
addressed to General Gansevoort the following letter: 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Oct. 18, 178r. 
Dear Sir : 

Your letter of the 15th instant was delivered to me on the evening of the 
16th. I have delayed answering it, in hopes that the Legislature would ere this 
have formed a quorum, and that I might have availed myself of their advice on 
the subject to which it relates ; but as this is not yet the case, and it is uncertain 
when I shall be enabled to lay the matter before them, I conceive it might be 
improper longer to defer expressing my own sentiments to you on this subject. 

The different unwarrantable attempts, during the Summer, of the people on 
the Grants to establish their usurped jurisdiction, even beyond their former claim, 
and the repetition of it (alluded to in your letter,) in direct opposition to a resolu- 
tion of Congress injurious to this State and favorable to their project of independ- 
ence, and at a time when the common enemy are advancing, can only be accounted 
for by what other parts of their conduct have given us too much reason to suspect 
—disaffection to the common cause. On my part, I have hitherto shown a dispo- 
sition to evade entering into any altercation with them, that might, in its most remote 
consequences, give encouragement to the enemy, and expose the frontier settlements 
to their ravages; and from these considerations alone I have submitted to insults 
which otherwise would not have been borne with ; and I could have wished to have 
continued this kind of conduct until the approaching season would have secured 
us against the incursions of the common enemy. But as from the accounts 
contained in Colonel Van Rensselaer’s letter, it would appear that the militia 
embodying under Mr. Chittenden’s orders are for the service of the enemy, and that 
their first object was to make you a prisoner, it would be unjustifiable to suffer them 
to proceed. It is therefore my desire that you maintain your authority throughout 
every part of your brigade, and for this purpose, that you carry the laws of the 
State into execution against those who shall presume to disobey your lawful 
orders. I would only observe that these sentiments are founded on an idea that 
the accounts given by Colonel Van Rensselaer in his letter may be relied on; it 
being still my earnest desire, for the reasons above explained, not to do any thing 
that will bring matters to extremities, at least before the close of the campaign, if 
it can consistently be avoided. * . . * * * 

I am, with great respect and esteem, 
Dear Sir, your most obed’t serv’t 
Brig. Gen. Gansevoort. Gro. CLINTON. 


The apprehension of Clinton was by no means groundless. Indeed, 
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there was at this time too much reason to fear that treason was deeply 
and extensively at work; and from the temper of great numbers of the 
people, and the carriage of the disaffected, there was just cause to 
dread that, should the enemy again invade the country, either from 
the north or the west, his standard would be joined by much larger 
numbers of people than would have rallied beneath it at any former period. 
These fears received additional confirmation by the statements, under 
oath, of two prisoners who had escaped from Canada in the autumn of the 
present year—John Edgar and David Abeel. The substance of the 
statements of these men was, that several of the leading men of the New 
Hampshire Grants were forming an alliance with the King's officers in 
Canada. Among these leaders were Ethan and Ira Allen and the two 
Fays, and their consultations with the British agents were sometimes 
held at Castleton, on the Grants, and sometimes in Canada. Mr. Abeel’s 
information was that the Grants were to furnish the King with fifteen 
hundred men, to be under the command of Ethan Allen, who was then 
in Canada upon that business. A third account, submitted to the Legisla- 
ture at this time by Clinton, was somewhat different and more in detail. 
In this paper it was stated, “first, that the territory claimed by the 
Vermontese should be formed into a distinct Colony or Government ; 
secondly, that the form of government should be similar to that of 
Connecticut, save that the nomination of the Governor should be vested 
in the Crown; thirdly, that they should be allowed to remain neutral, 
unless the war should be carried within their ownterritory; fourthly, they 
were to raise two battalions, to be in the pay of the Crown, but to be 
called into service only for the defense of the Colony ; fifthly, they were 
to be allowed a free trade with Canada. General Haldimand had not 
deemed himself at liberty to decide definitively upon propositions of so 
much importance, and had accordingly transmitted them to England for 
the royal consideration. An answer was then expected.” Such was the 
purport of the intelligence, and such was the weight of the testimony, that 
Governor Clinton did not hesitate to assert that they “ proved a treason- 
able and dangerous intercourse and connexion between the leaders of 
the revolt in the northeastern part of the State and the common 
enemy. 

The Legislature of the Grants assembled at Charlestown in October, 
about which time General St. Leger, agreeable to an arrangement with 
Allen and Fay, ascended the lake with a strong force to Ticonderoga, 
where he rested. Meanwhile, a rumor of the capture of Cornwallis 
and his army at Yorktown had such an effect upon the Vermonters as 
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to cause Allen and Fay to write to the British Commissioners, with St. 
Leger, that it would be imprudent at that particular juncture to promul- 
gate the royal proclamation, and urging delay to a more auspicious 
moment. The messenger with these despatches had not been longer 
than an hour at the headquarters of St. Leger at Ticonderoga before 
the rumor respecting Cornwallis was confirmed by anexpress. All ideas 
of further operations in that quarter were, therefore, instantly abandoned ; 
and before evening of the same day St. Leger’s troops were reembarked, 
and with a fair wind he sailed immediately back to St. John’s. 

With the return of St. Leger to St. John’s all active operations 
ceased with the enemy at the north; but the difficulties of the State 
Government with the New Hampshire Grants were on the increase, 
and the controversy ran so high that by the first of December an insur- 
rection broke out in the regiments of Colonel John Van Rensselaer and 
Colonel Henry K. Van Rensselaer, in the northeastern towns of the State. 
These disturbances arose in Schaghticoke, Hoosic, St. Coick’s and the 
parts adjacent, belonging then to the county of Albany, but claimed by 
the Government of the Grants. General Gansevoort was apprised of the 
insurrection on the fifth. Heat once directed Colonels Yates and H. 
K. Van Rensselaer, whose regiments at that time were the least disaf- 
fected, to collect such troops as they could, and repair to St. Coick to 
the assistance of Colonel John Van Rensselaer. An express being dis- 
patched to Clinton, at Poughkeepsie, with the news, and a request for 
directions what course to pursue in the emergency, the return of the 
messenger brought very explicit orders from the indominable Gov- 
ernor. “I perfectly approve of your conduct,” said Clinton, “and have 
only to add, that should the force already detached prove insufficient to 
quell the insurrection, you will make such addition to it as to render it 
effectual. I have transmitted to General Robert Van Rensselaer the 
information, and have directed him, in case it should be necessary, on 
your application to give assistance from his brigade.” Although the 
fact had not been stated in the dispatches forwarded to Governor 
Clinton, that the movement had originated in the Grants, yet the Gov- 
ernor was at no loss at once to attribute it to the “ usurped government 
of that pretended State;" and it was his resolute determination, as he 
expressed it, to oppose force to force, and in regard to the Grants 
themselves, to “repel force by force.” On the 16th, the day after 
receiving Clinton’s instructions, Gansevoort took the field himself, 
repairing in the first instance to the headquarters of Starke at Sara- 
toga (Schuylerville), in order to obtain a detachment of troops and a 
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field piece. But Starke was lukewarm; his troops, he said, were too 
naked to move from their quarters, and he pleaded the impropriety of 
his interfering without an order from General Heath. Gansevoort then 
crossed over to the east side of the river in order to rouse the militia in 
Hoosic. His efforts, however, were fruitless. None of the militia 
responded, and only eighty men could be depended on out of the four 
regiments of Yates, Henry K. Van Rensselaer and Van Vechten. 
Indeed of the latter regiment, only the Colonel, a few officers and 
one private could be prevailed on to march. Under these discour- 
aging circumstances Gansevoort was compelled to relinquish the expe- 
dition, and the insurgents remained the victors, to the no small terror 
of those of the inhabitants who were well disposed, inasmuch as they 
were apprehensive of being taken prisoners and carried away, as had 
been the case with others, should they refuse to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Government of Vermont. 

Although Clinton had thus failed to subdue the sturdy mountaineers, 
a task that the Colonial Governors of New York for thirty years had 
been unable to accomplish, his ill-success was owing to the force of cir- 
cumstances, and not to lack of ability. His position during all the 
controversy had in truth been most trying; for this trouble with the 
Vermonters was in effect a serious insurrection within his own State, 
calling for his closest attention, occurring too at a time when he was 
endeavoring by every possible means to assist the General Government 
in her war against the common enemy. This fact was recognized by 
Washington, who, throughout the war and to the close of his life, con- 
tinued to place implicit confidence in Clinton’s judgment. He was 
consulted at every important step in the Sullivan campaign, and was 
kept informed of the progress made by St. Clair in his treaties with the 
western tribes. Nor were these marks of confidence merely of respect 
to his professional opinions. The cordial regard in which he was held 
by Washington is shown, not only by the solicitude with which the 
latter watched over the safety of his person, but in the circumstance that 
almost his first act on retiring into private life, was to write to him as 
one upon whose affectionate sympathy he could rely. “The scene, my 
dear friend,” said he in a letter to Clinton, written three days after his 
arrival at Mount Vernon, “is at length closed. I feel myself eased of 
a load of public care, and hope to spend the remainder of my days in 
cultivating the affections of good men, and in the practice of the 
domestic virtues.” The following manuscript letter from Washington 
to Clinton is in point: 
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HEADQUARTERS, Doss’s FERRY, August 10, 1780. 

Dear Sir—An anxiety for your Excellency’s safety induces me to transmit a 
report I lately received from New York, though it may not in reality have a suffi- 
cient foundation ; still caution on the subject may not be improper. I am 
informed that George Harden, James Kilty, one Blue of Dutchess, and a fourth 
person, whose name is not noted, are promised a very considerable reward if they 
will seize your person and conduct you to New York. ” ' bs ” 

With wishes for your personal safety, I am, with great esteem, your Excellency’s 

Most obedt. humb. servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


In 1783 Clinton accompanied the Commander-in-Chief on a tour of 
the northern and western posts of the State. The party, which 
besides Clinton included Alexander Hamilton and Colonels Hum- 
phreys and Fish, ascended the Hudson as far as Albany, whence they 
were conveyed by General Schuyler in carriages to Saratoga (Schuy- 
lerville). After remaining there two days as the guests of that officer, 
and visiting in his company the battle and surrender grounds, they 
journeyed on to Lake George, and embarking in boats which had been 
provided for them visited Ticonderoga, and sailed down Lake Cham- 
plain to Crown Point. On their return the party halted a day at the 
“High-Rock Spring,” their attention having been called to it by 
Schuyler while at the latter’s house. Thence they left on horseback 
for below, with the intention of visiting on their route the newly dis- 
covered spring at Ballston Spa (afterwards known as the “ Iron-Railing 
Spring ”’), and of dining with General Gordon, who at that time lived in 
the vicinity. On their way through the woods between the two springs 
they lost the path. Near the site of Factory Village lived one “Tom” 
Conner, who was chopping wood at his cabin door. They inquired of 
him the way to the spring, and received the requisite directions, The 
party accordingly retraced their steps a short distance upon the road by 
which they had come, but soon becoming bewildered, rode back for more 
explicit directions. “Tom” had by this time lost his temper, and 
peevishly cried out to the spokesman of the party, who happened to be 
Washington: “I tell you turn back and take the first right-hand path 
into the woods, and then stick to it; any damned fool would know the 
way!” When “Tom” afterwards learned who it was whom he had 
addressed in this unceremonious and profane manner he was extremely 
chagrined. His neighbors for a long time afterwards chafed poor 
“Tom” on his “reception of General Washington.” The party, fol- 
lowing the backwoodsman’s instructions, found the spring, then flowing 
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through a barrel, and in the midst of a dense forest. From the spring 
Washington and his companions proceeded to General Gordon’s, where 
they dined. Toward nightfall they left for Schenectady, General 
Gordon, attired in full regimentals, escorting them and riding upon 
Washington's right. As the party moved off the late James Scott, the 
father of the Hon. George G. Scott of Ballston, then in his tenth year, 
boy-like, secreted himself behind a rail-fence by the roadside, and 
peeped through the rails. He ever afterwards retained a vivid recol- 
lection of Washington’s face and appearance on horseback. From 
Schenectady the party pushed up the Mohawk Valley as far as Fort 
Stanwix and the headwaters of the Susquehanna; and it was on this 
trip that Clinton first conceived the project of a canal between the 
Mohawk and Wood Creek, which he subsequently recommended to the 
Legislature in his speech on opening the session of 1791, an idea 
which, more than a quarter of a century afterwards, was carried out to 
its legitimate end in the grand Erie Canal by his illustrious nephew, 
Governor De Witt Clinton. 

In 1787 Governor Clinton was instrumental in crushing a stupendous 
scheme for dismembering the State. Emboldened probably by the suc- 
cess which had crowned the efforts of the Green Mountain Boys in 
robbing New York of her territory, a daring company of speculators, 
residing upon the banks of the Hudson, attempted to grasp the entire 
country remaining to the Six Nations after the treaty of 1784, witha 
view, as it was believed, of ultimately dividing New York, and creating 
a separate State from its western territory. The laws of New York 
even at that early day prohibited the purchase of any Indian lands 
whatever, by individuals or by companies, within the State ; but Colonel 
John Livingston and his associates attempted to escape the legal diffi- 
culties by an evasion. Instead of making a purchase, they negotiated 
with forty-five chiefs of the Six Nations in the autumn of 1787 for a 
ease of their entire territory within the State of New York, exclusive of 
certain reservations, for and during the period of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years, at the nominal yearly rent of two thousand Spanish milled 
dollars, to be paid annually on the fourth day of July. A lease of such 
extended duration was equivalent to a purchase of the fee of the 
land, and was so considered by the lessees, whose object, as it was 
understood, was to throw a large population as rapidly as possible into 
that territory to form the nucleus of another independent State. But 
the Government of the State and the people took the alarm. Remon. 
stances were poured in upon the Legislature from Hudson, Pough- 
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keepsie and other large towns, expressing the surprise and anxiety with 
which the remonstrants had observed the movements of the association, 
and protesting against the application making by the latter to obtain the 
sanction of their claim by the Government. But although this action 
of their constituents might have been necessary to spur up the members 
of the Legislature, it was not needed by the lynx-eyed Governor, who, 
before the petitions had reached their destination, had already in a 
stirring message called the attention of the Legislature specially to the 
subject. Finaily the hopes of the company were extinguished by the 
law of March, 1788, proposed by Egbert Benson, then in the State Sen- 
ate, declaring the preemptive right to the lands to be rested in the 
State, and authorizing the strongest measures of force to be used by 
the Executive in the removal of all intruders from the lands. In order, 
however, that not even the color of injustice towards the lessees might 
remain, the Legislature five years afterwards made a grant to them of 
a district of country, ten miles square, in the northern part of the 
State, and subsequently they received grants of several large tracts in 
the Genesee country from Phelps and Gorham. 

In June, 1788, Governor Clinton presided over the State Convention 
held in Poughkeepsie to ratify the Federal Constitution. Next to the 
emancipation of the American Colonies from British thraldom, and their 
recognition by the English monarch as the United States of America, 
free and independent, the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the 
instrument which was to bind the almost disjointed members of the 
Republic together as one people, was the most important event that 
the people of New York had ever been called to commemorate. The 
period intervening between the formation of the Constitution and its 
adoption by the requisite number of States, was one of deep anxiety to 
the patriots of that day. A violent opposition sprung up in various 
parts of the confederation, which was so successfully fomented by dem- 
agogues and those who feared they might lose importance in the 
national councils should the new federal edifice be erected, that the 
friends of the Constitution, seeing nothing better than civil tumult and 
anarchy in the perspective should that instrument be rejected, enter- 
tained the most lively apprehensions upon the subject. There were, 
however, among the opponents of the proposed Constitution some 
good men and real patriots, who honestly believed that in the event of 
its adoption too much power would pass from the States to the Federal 
Congress and the Executive. Among these was George Clinton. The 
ablest tongues and pens in the Union were brought into action; and it 
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was that contest which enlisted on the one side the talent of Clinton, 
and on the other combined the wisdom of Hamilton, Jay and Madison 
in the “ Federalist,” the best exposition of the Constitution that ever has 
been, or probably ever will be written. 

The action of the respective States was slow, and the proceedings 
of their conventions were watched with absorbing interest. When at 
length it was found that the vote of New York would turn the scale, 
her convention, as before mentioned, being in session at Pough- 
keepsie, all eyes were eagerly turned toward that quarter. The chief 
reason of the reluctance of New York to come into the Constitutional 
Union was the fear, in view of the rising destiny of their city and State, 
of making over too much of their local power to the central government, 
especially their great share of revenue from imports, and their com- 
manding position between New England and the South and West. 
The contest, however, was not long in doubt. Hamiliton redoubled his 
wonderful efforts; Livingston put the whole energies of his capacious 
mind in requisition, and the Federalists triumphed. When the momen- 
tous question was decided, Clinton was not the man to embarrass the 
Government by cynical carpings or factious opposition. In the cele- 
brations and rejoicings which followed the ratification he lent his coop- 
eration, and at the Inauguration Ball given to President Washington 
in 1789, he, with his wife, was among the most cheerful of the invited 
guests. 

But although the adoption by all the States of the Federal Constitution 
seemed to promise prosperity, it was not long before the young republic 
found herself involved in serious complications with her Indian neigh- 
bors; and for a number of years the talents of Pickering, Clinton and 
others found ample scope in this peculiar line of diplomacy. In the 
summer of 1791 many of the western nations, the Miamies especially, 
had assumed a hostile attitude toward the United States; and it was 
considered a matter of great importance to secure the services of Thayen- 
danegea (Brant) in pacifying that particular tribe. Colonel Timothy 
Pickering was instructed by the General Government to treat that 
chief with “ great kindness,” that he might the more readily be persuaded 
to attend a council at the Painted-Post on the 13th of June; and General 
Knox, the Secretary of War, knowing of the friendship subsisting 
between Brant and Governor Clinton, addressed a letter to the latter 
upon the subject. “Aware of your Excellency’s influence over Captain 
Joseph Brant,” wrote the Secretary, “I have conceived the idea that 
you might induce him, by proper arrangements, to undertake to 
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conciliate the western Indians to pacific measures, and bring them to 
hold a general treaty. This measure would be abundantly more com- 
patible with the feelings and interest of the United States than to 
extirpate the Indians, which seems to be the inevitable consequence of a 
war of long continuance with them. You are entirely able to estimate 
Brant’s talents, and the degree of confidence that might be placed in 
him on such an occasion. Perhaps Colonel Willett, of whose talents in 
managing the minds of men I have a high opinion, might accept of an 
agency on this occasion as it might respect Brant. If your Excellency 
should entertain the opinion strongly that Brant might be employed with 
good effect, I earnestly request that you would take the necessary 
measures for the purpose, according to your own judgment.” To this 
letter Governor Clinton, on the 27th of April, replied as follows: “I 
have communicated to Colonel Willett your confidence in his talents and 
desire for the interposition of his influence with Brant, but have it not 
in my power to inform you of his explicitanswer. * * *  [ had, 
in June last, appointed an interview with Brant, contemplating the 
danger you appear to apprehend from his address and his influence with 
several of the Indian nations (which, I am persuaded, is very consider- 
able), and from different letters I have since received from him, I have 
reason to hope he will give me the opportunity of a personal conference 
with him at this place (New York) the beginning of the ensuing summer, 
if the proposed convention, to which I,will not venture to say he may 
not be opposed, should not prevent it. But the good understanding 
between us, and the friendly and familiar intercourse I have successfully 
endeavoured to preserve, will, I doubt not, predominate over any 
transient disgust that the measures of the Union may have heretofore 
excited in his mind, and enable me to procure an interview with him at any 
time and place not particularly inconvenient.” In his letter of reply to 
Governor Clinton, under date of May 11th, the Secretary, after speaking 
of the hostility of Brant to the Corn-Planter, refers to a former design of 
the Mohawk Chief to place himself at the head of the great Indian Con- 
federacy northwest of the Ohio, the Six Nations included, and cites a 
letter, which he had just received from the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, the 
Indian missionary, intimating that he had not yet abandoned that 
project. The United States could not, of course, countenance the form- 
ation of any Confederacy by which the whole of the then vast body of 
Indians might be moved by a single impulse ; and with a view of diverting 
him from such a purpose, and of securing his friendship to the United 
States, Governor Clinton was requested, if possible, to effect the interview, 
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of which he had spoken, with Captain Brant. Authority was at the same 
time given the Governor to enter into any pecuniary engagements 
which he should judge necessary to make sure of his attachment to the 
United States. 

It would seem as though the influence of Clinton and Pickering over 
the Chief was beneficial. In June of the following year (1792) Thayen- 
danegea, on the invitation of the General Government, visited Philadel- 
phia; at which time the true causes of the war with the western Indians 
were explained to him, and great pains were taken by the President and 
Secretary of War to impress upon his mind the sincere desire of the 
United States to cultivate the most amicable relations with the sons of 
the forest, of any and every tribe. In the end, the Chief was induced to 
undertake a mission of peace to the Miamies, for which purpose he was 
furnished with ample instructions by the Secretary of War. Most 
emphatically was he enjoined to undeceive the Indians in regard to their 
apprehensions that the Government was seeking to wrest from them 
farther portions of their lands. The Chief left Philadelphia about the 
1st of July, on which occasion Secretary of War Knox wrote to Gov- 
ernor Clinton as follows: “Captain Brant appears to be a judicious and 
sensible man. I flatter myself his journey will be satisfactory to himself 
and beneficial to the United States.” 

Scarcely had this matter been brought to a happy issue when the 
attention of Clinton was directed particularly to Indian troubles within 
his own State. The Caughnauagas and St. Regis Indians, small 
offshoots from the Mohawks, and residing on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, had fora number of years past, been growing more and more 
inimical towards New York on account of a dispute regarding certain 
lands to which they laid claim; and at this time, when the Indian nations 
along the entire border of the United States were in an exceedingly 
inflammable condition, the open hostility of even so small a clan as the 
Caughnauagas might easily prove the spark which should produce a 
wide-spread conflagration. This fact was realized in its fullest extent 
by the Governor; who, also recognizing the extreme delicacy of treat- 
ment which the case demanded, invited the Caughnauagas, or as they 
callled themselves, ‘the Seven Nations of Canada,” to a conference. 
Accordingly, in the winter of 1792-1793, the Legislature being in session 
at Albany, a delegation from the “Seven Nations” came to that city and 
held several conferences with the Governor. At first they assumed 
quite a belligerent attitude. They complained that some of the people 
of the State had settled on their lands near Lake Champlain and on the 
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River St. Lawrence, and demanded that commissioners should at once 
be appointed to inquire into the matter. The reply of Clinton was firm 
but conciliatory. He stated that although he was aware it was gene- 
rally difficult to define their rights and their boundaries, yet it was to be 
presumed that the Indian title to a considerable part of the lands on 
the borders of the lake had been extinguished by the French Govern- 
ment before the conquest of Canada, as those lands, or the greater 
portion of them, had been granted to individuals by that government 
before that period ; added to which, it was held by the State that the Seven 
Nations had never any just title to the land, inasmuch as it originally 
belonged to the Six Nations, of whom the claimants formed but a small 
number. 

The calmness of the Governor, together with the friendly tone of 
his voice, sensibly cooled the temper of the delegation. They replied 
in a respectful manner, but insisted, nevertheless, upon their claim to a 
tract of land covering a large portion of the northern part of the State; 
all, indeed, lying between Lake Champlain on the east and the head 
waters of the Mohawk on the west, bounded north by the St. Lawrence 
and south by a line to be drawn from a point on the Half-way Brook, 
between Fort Edward and Lake George, to the junction of Canada 
Creck with the Mohawk River, in the neighborhood of Little Falls, 
In his rejoinder, the following day, the Governor said that he was 
neither authorized nor disposed to controvert their claims, which he 
would submit to the Legislature, who, he doubted not, would pay 
respectful attention to them, and adopt suitable measures to effect a 
settlement with their tribe upon a fair and liberal basis. The Governor 
was as good as his word. Shortly after, he appointed a commission, 
consisting of Egbert Benson, Richard Varick and James Watson, to treat 
with their chiefs upon the subject; but it was not until the summer of 
1796, during the Governorship of John Jay, that a permanent arrange- 
ment was effected, by virtue of which the Seven Nations relinquished 
their claims, with the exception of the St. Regis reservation, for a small 
sum in hand paid, and a yet smaller perpetual annuity. Thus, by a tact 
worthy of Sir William Johnson himself, Clinton dissolved a complica- 
tion which, under existing circumstances, unless handled with great 
skill, might have led to a border warfare—short, it is true—but while it 
lasted, replete with all the horrors of the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife. 

At the first Presidentia: election Clinton received three of the 
electoral votes cast for the Vice Presidency. In 1792, when Washington 
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was reelected, he had for the same office fifty votes; and at the sixth 
Presidential election (1809-13) he received six ballots from New York 
for the office of President. 

During the winter of 1799-1800 the Republicans considered it of the 
last importance, if they would gain the approaching presidential elec- 
tion, to secure the vote of New York, and it was with a view to 
Clinton’s influence that his name, through the efforts of Aaron Burr, was 
placed at the head of the State ticket, in connection with those of Brock- 
holst Livingston, Horatio Gates and other distinguished men. The 
Republican ticket was successful, and after having passed six years in 
retirement Clinton once more took his seat in the State Legislature. The 
country was at this time in an excited and critical condition. But the 
leaders of the Republicans had not counted in vain upon Clinton’s aid ; 
and to him may justly be attributed the great political revolution which 
terminated in the overwhelming defeat and final extinction of the Fed- 
eral party. 

Iu 1801 he again became a candidate for Governor, and was elected 
by nearly four thousand majority over his Federal opponent, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer. After holding the governorship for one term, he was 
in 1804 clevated to the office of Vice President of the United States, a 
position which he filled with dignity until his death. His last important 
public act was to negative by his casting vote in the Senate the 
renewal of the charter of the United States Bank in 1811. Of the 
causes which led to this action of the Vice President, I have neither 
the space nor intention to speak, my object in this sketch being more 
particularly to direct attention to Clinton’s relations with his own 
State. He died at Washington on the 20th of April, 1812, and was 
buried in the Congressional Cemetery. His monument, erected by 
his children, bears the following inscription, far more just than such 
tributes usually are: ‘“ While he lived his virtue, wisdom and valor 
were the pride, the ornament and security of his country ; and when he 
died he left an illustrious example of a well-spent life, worthy of all 
imitation.” 

As a military man, Clinton was bold and courageous, and endowed 
with a will that rarely tailed him in sudden emergencies. Ata critical 
period of the war he saved the army of Washington from disbanding by 
the impressment—an act justified by the exigency—of large quantities of 
flour in the State of New York. Hethought little of councils, because, to 
use his own words, “‘ the duty of looking out for danger makes men cow- 
ards.” Although he never won signal victories—on the contrary suffering 
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defeat—yet by his cool judgment, calm self-possession, and unfaltering’ 
trust in the ultimate triumph of the cause, he contributed greatly in 
keeping the public mind from despondency, and in reanimating the 
troops with fresh ardor and an unswerving determination to succeed ; 
on account of which, as well as for keeping the State in accord with the 
General Government, both in the matter of troops and moral sym- 
pathy, George Clinton might, to use a term in vogue at the present 
day, appropriately be styled “The Great War Governor” of the 
American Revolution.’ 

As a civil magistrate he was a staunch friend to literature, common 
schools, social order and internal improvements. In private life he was 
affectionate, winning, though dignified in his manner, strong in his dis- 
likes, warm in his friendships, and always ready to do a kind act.’ It 
must not be inferred, however, on account of these amiable traits that he 
was lacking either in firmness or in decision. It is related that at the 
close of the Revolutionary war, when violence against Tories was the 
order of the day, a British officer was seized by the Whigs and placed 
in a cart preparatory to his being tarred and feathered. At this instant 
Governor Clinton with a naked sword rushed in among the mob, and res- 
cued the victim at great personal peril. Some years later, in 1788, a 
terrible riot occurred in New York City, which, although afterwards face- 
tiously called the “ Doctor’s Mob,” was at the time no laughable matter. 
The rioters, infuriated by a rumor that the bodies of their relatives had 
been dug up for dissection, quickly obtained control of the city, and 
roamed like wild beasts through the streets, committing every kind of 
violence. Prominent citizens, among whom were Hamilton, Jay and 
Baron Steuben, endeavored to appease the popular fury, but in vain. 
Jay and Steuben were felled to the ground with stones and severely 
injured, and it was not until Clinton appeared at the head of the 
militia, who by his order fired and killed five of the rioters, that the dis- 
turbance was quelled. 

But it was perhaps his conduct in connection with “Shay’s Rebel- 
lion” that particularly showed his ability to meet an exigency. Soon 
after the followers of Daniel Shay had been dispersed at Springfield, 
Mass., by General Shepherd, a large number of them fled to Lebanon, 
N. Y., where. they made an apparently formidable stand. The Legis- 
lature of New York having no precedent to guide it, was powerless to 
give its Governor authority to act in the matter. Nevertheless Clinton, 
with his usual contempt for “red-tape,” promptly called out the 
militia, and repairing to the spot speedily scattered the insurgents, and 
thus destroyed every vestige of the insurrection. 
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To sum up, the life of George Clinton is that of one who wielded 
vast influence in his day, more by sound judgment, marvellous energy 
and great moral force of character than by any high-sounding or 
specially brilliant achievements.’ 


WILLIAM L. STONE 


1 At the opening of the session of 1795 Governor Clinton initiated the great movement for 
the organization of aCommon School system by the following recommendation: ‘* While it is 
evident that the general establishment and liberal endowment of academies are highly to be com- 
mended, and are attended with the most beneficial consequences, yet it cannot be denied that they 
are principally confined to the children of the opulent, and that a great portion of the community 
is excluded from their immediate advantage. Zhe establishment of Common Schools throughout the 
State is happily calculated to remedy this inconvenience, and will therefore engage your early 
and decided consideration.” 

*When Brant visited New York in 1797 he called on Aaron Burr and his daughter Theo- 
dosia, the latter of whom did all in her power to entertain him, Miss Burr, after she became 
Mrs. Alston, visited the chief at Grand River in company with her husband. Seeing that when 
Brant saw her in New York ‘‘she was very young, and had assumed a new name,” Governor 
Clinton gave the young married couple a cordial letter of introduction to the chief. 

8I have been greatly aided in the preparation of this sketch by the courtesy of Mr. Henry 
A. Homes, the genial Librarian of the New York State Library, and Mr, Frank Burdge, the 
author of the Centennial sketch of Simon Boerum, 











THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH 
DESCRIBED BY DR. JAMES McHENRY, SECRETARY TO GENERAL WASHINGTON 


The following documents, containing a view of the battle of Mon- 
mouth, now for the first time given to the public, are in the handwriting 
of Dr. McHenry, and were found among the papers of his grandson, 
Colonel Ramsay McHenry, of “ Monmouth,” Harford County, Mary- 
land, who died the 13th August, 1878. The authority for the statements 
they contain is unquestioned, as the writer's family intimacy with 
Washington during this campaign afforded him the best opportunity of 
judging of the critical events upon which turned the issues of the 
momentous 28th June, 1778. 


HEAD QUARTERS, ENGLISH Town, 


3oth June, 1778, 8 o'clock a. Mm. 
DeAR GEORGE: 

In my letter to my father, to which I referred you in my last, I 
omitted several particulars till they could be better ascertained. As we re- 
mained masters of the ground, of course the burying of the dead became our 
duty. The returns of the parties employed for this purpose amount to 233 
killed. Ours not more than 52 rank and file, which is in a proportion of about 
one to four. The account of the prisoners we have taken is not yet brought in. 
They may benear 60. Besides those which they left at Monmouth Court house 
(about 45) of their own, we found several on the field. 

Gen. Clinton, by this march through the Jerseys, must have weakened his 
army full 2500. The desertions before we crossed the Delaware amounted to 
428.— Since we entered the Jerseys we may set down 200 more; and it is mod- 
erate, I assure you, to calculate for 400 taken down by the march, and 100 
actually dead from fatigue. Near some little brooks we have found a dozen of 
their soldiers in this condition. In particular their route since the action is 
marked with such melancholy spectacles. ‘To this we may add 30 or 4o killed in 
their different skirmishes with our militia and flying parties— Now, allowing the 
usual number of wounded for one that is killed, and I believe it will coincide 
pretty nearly with the above calculation, 

General Lee, who led the advanced corps, consisting of above 5000 of our 
most valuable troops, with officers selected for this particular command—either 
from false information of the enemies’ force and disposition, or from some causes 
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not yet fully understood, gave orders to retreat. His men recoiling on our main 
army, that were moving on to their support, had like to have produced the most 
alarming confusion. However, by the exertions of our General, a small front 
was formed, that gave the first check to the enemy’s progress till a more solid 
opposition was made. 

I cannot in justice to the commander-in-chief, whose great admirer you are, 
pass over his conduct during the whole course of the combat. I believe in most 
matters I am as little swayed by public opinion as any in the service. I have no 
interest or ambition which any person in it can gratify to tempt me to give that 
lustre to one character which belongs more properly to another. I do not think, 
for my part, the general ever in one day displayed more military powers’, or 
acquired more real reputation. He gave a new turn to the action. He retrieved 
what had been lost. He was always in danger—examining the enemies manoeu- 
vres—exhorting the troops—and directing the operation of his plans. He 
unfolded surprising abilities, which produced uncommon effects. Gen. Greene 
also, who commanded on the right, and Lord Stirling, on the left, distinguished 
themselves also by great address, coolness and courage. Indeed every Brigadier 
General and officer who engaged seemed animated with the spirit of their com- 
mander. As to our troops, you must allow them the highest commendation for 
fighting and conquering the culled and picked, the very flower of the British 
army, their light Infantry, guards and grenadiers. Two of the General’s aids had 
their horses shot under them, another was slightly wounded. If I escaped 
unhurt, that had the honor to be not far from his person during most of the day, 
it is owing to that providence who seems to have him under his particular pro- 
tection. 

We are now on our march to the North River. Col. Morgan, with his corps 
of light troops, and Col. Moylan’s dragoons are still hanging on the enemy, and 
waiting to see them safely a ship-board. 

I am, Dr George, in esteem & friendship your very humble servt, 
James McHENRY 

P. S. 10 0’clock, P. M. 

This evening General Lee was arrested for misbehaviour before the 
enemy—for retreating, &c. 
George Lux, Esqr., Baltimore. 


HEAD QUARTERS, PARAMUS, 
11 July, 1778. 
Dear Sir: 

As there has been a very defective narration of the battle of Mon- 
mouth published in the Trenton paper, and no perfect one of the various conten- 
tions, the order of battle, or the behaviour of our officers, that I know of, I must 
request you to put the enclosed into the hands of Mr. Dunlap or any of the 
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printers in Philadelphia. There will be a propriety for the present in concealing 
the writer, tho let me assure you that no circumstantial detail whatsoever can be 
more free from prejudice. 
I am, Sir, with much respect, 
your most obedient and very humble Servant, 
Colonel [John] Cox, Philadelphia. James McHenry 


Extract of a letter from a Gentleman of the Army to his friend in this City, 


dated— 
CAMP NEAR BRUNSWICK, aa, July, 1778. 


You are anxious to have the conclusion of the journal of so memorable a 
march of two rival armies. You say it will in some measure designate the inten- 
tions and skill of General Clinton, besides, help you to fix the characters of our 
different commanders, when unscreened by their lines of circumvallation. Let 
me advise you once again. I do not pretend in those confidential letters any 
more than a contour of our operations—to finish the lights and shades must be 
the work of a literary leasure, at most times incompatible with the life of a 
soldier. We are not all Cesars. 

In my last I laid down the progress of both armies to the 27th ultimo. I 
fixed the position of the two camps. I mentioned the plan for the attack, under 
the direction, in the first instance, of Gen. Lee, so soon as the enemy should 
recommence their march, and then left you on the line of suspense, with all the 
doubtful issue of events before your eyes. 

Gen. Lee was then at English Town, three miles in van of our main army, at 
the head of a command of about 5000 troops, four fifths of which were chosen 
for this special service. We were to support and co-operate with this corps. 

Early the 28 the enemy marched from Freehold Town. General Lee was 
ordered to put his troops in motion, and came up with their rear guard near the 
Court-house, upon which some loose firing with cannon commenced. 

The commander-in-chief was now in full march with the main body of the 
army, and within about two miles and a half from the Court-house, when he was 
surprised with the unexpected retreat of the whole advanced detachment. Their 
recoiling thus suddenly upon him, without the least previous notice or advice 
whatsoever, would have produced the most alarming confusion, and might have 
proved fatal to our whole army, had it not been for the great exertions of his 
Excellency and the troops, who were brought into action on this trying occasion. 

The first impression often saves the lives of thousands, and determines the 
complexion of a battle. But this advantage unfortunately fell into the hands of 
our enemy. 

I have not been able to learn that, upon Gen. Washington’s coming up with 
General Lee, the latter gave satisfactory reasons for his retreat. But whether it 
was owing to a defect in the original scheme of attack, or in its execution in the 
first instance under Gen. Lee, should in my opinion be well inquired into. For 
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from one or other of these causes we lost the fairest opportunity this war has 
afforded to destroy the British army. It was the very moment for attack, so 
many circumstances concurring to render it successful. The investigation there- 
fore is a matter of no small significance to the public, as it will not only serve to 
settle the worth of her respective officers, but determine how far she may trust 
them with the powers of conducting a war. 

It is a circumstance not altogether unworthy remark, and much to the repu- 
tation of our retreating troops, that on the appearance of the General, and under 
his direction, two regiments immediately formed within about 200 yards of the 
enemy, who were displayed in front, and in full advance. They were commanded 
by Colonel Stewart and Lieut. Colonel Ramsay. General Lee and Gen. Wayne 
were present. The British grenadiers charged with great spirit and force. We 
gave way. As a considerable part of Gen. Lee’s detachment had retreated to 
English Town, he retired from the field to collect the stragglers, to which he 
did not return. 

The next impression was sustained by a part of General Varnum’s Brigade, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Olney, which covered at the same time the 
retreat of the two regiments. This onset was of longer continuance, of various 
countenance, and strongly animated by the behaviour of the officers and soldiers 
on both sides. Here, tho’ we gave way a little, we exceeded greatly in execution. 
Here too the enemy received considerable opposition from Col. Livingston, who 
was on the right of Col. Olney. 

During these contentions the right and left wing unfolded, and the whole 
order of battle formed on very advantageous ground. ‘The right wing, under the 
command of Major Gen. Greene—the left, of Major Gen. Lord Stirling. 

The enemy continuing to press forward, and at the same time inclining to our 
left, met with a still more serious check from some batteries of cannon, well 
posted by Lord Stirling on the right of his wing, and seconded by a detachment 
of infantry, under Col, Scilly and Col. Parker of the 1st Virginia regt., who, pene- 
trating the woods, fell on the enemy’s right flank with great spirit and success. 
The enemy, repulsed in this quarter, seemed to bend towards our right. 

But General Wayne, occupying a barn and orchard in front, gave them a very 
warm reception. Gen. Greene at the same critical moment had taken possession 
of a piece of ground on their left with a brigade under the immediate command 
of Gen. Woodford, where he formed a battery of cannon, which severely enfil- 
aded the enemy, and co-operating with the gallant opposition given them in front 
by Gen. Wayne, obliged them to retire with great loss. Here Col. Moncton of 
their grenadiers and several of their officers fell, On our part Lt. Col. Bonner 
was killed & Col. Barber wounded, both having very much distinguished them- 
selves in the field. Previous to this Major Dickison was killed by a cannon 
ball. He was an officer of uncommon merit, to whose services we cannot pay too 
great a tribute of praise and remembrance. 
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After this we had several contentions, all terminating in our favor. In each of 
which we forced the enemy. But I cannot close the account without taking 
notice of an affair much to the honor of our troops. A small party of infantry 
were ordered to re-occupy a piece of ground, from which we had forced the 
enemy, and to which they were again advancing. In rising the hill our infantry 
received an unexpected charge from the grenadiers, which threw them into con- 
fusion, But recovering themselves, suddenly they formed under the enemy’s 
fire, advanced, and very gallantly made themselves masters of the post. This 
was in face of our front line—of the front line of both armies, and had a most 
beautiful appearance. ‘The rallying and charge were admirably executed. 

Night now coming on prevented our pursuing any further the advantages we 
had gained. The troops that were ordered to gain the enemy’s right and left 
flank did not reach their ground till night came on. The attack was therefore 
delayed until morning. But the enemy, fearing the event of another day, 
retreated about midnight, leaving behind them all the marks of disgrace and 
precipitancy. 

During the course of a series of conflicts, in which there was so frequent 
occasion for the display of military talents, it is difficult to draw the line of de- 
serving between the different officers who had an opportunity of being engaged, 
In attempting a catalogue some will be omitted. Gen. Wayne was conspicuous 
through the whole day. Of Col. Scilly we cannot speak too highly. Lt. Col. 
Olney, Col. Stewart, Lt. Col. Ramsay, Lt. Col. Barber, Col. Parker, Colonel Liv- 
ingston, Col, Butler and Col. Craig, with their respective officers, behaved on all 
occasions most gallantly. The officers of our artillery deserve all manner of 
commendation ; never were cannon better posted, or better served than ours. 
Capt. Herd of the dragoons was indefatigable in reconnoitring, & in performing 
every duty of a brave and good officer. The General's family were also unremit- 
ting in their endeavours. And Gen. Reed & Gen. Cadwallader, who had attached 
themselves to his person, were extremely active. Indeed every gentleman who 
was engaged seemed to act to the full extent of his force and situation, and to vie 
with each other for pre-eminence in honor Some even carried this principle in 
the ardor of military pursuit beyond its purpose. This was the case with Lt. Col. 
Ramsay. While his men were on the retreat he was attacked by one of the 
enemy’s dragoons, who charged him very briskly. The Colonel was on foot. It 
was for some time between them a tryal of skill & courage. After the horseman 
fired his pistol, the Colonel closed in, and wounded and dismounted him. Several 
dragoons now came up to support their comrade; the Colonel engaged them 
cominus ense, giving & receiving very serious wounds, till at length attacked in his 
rear, and overpowered by numbers, he was made prisoner. Gen/. Clinton paid a 
proper attention to such uncommon prowess, and generously liberated the Colonel 
the following day on his parole. 

I do not think that in any one instance the Commander-in-Chief ever unfolded 
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greater abilities, or that were attended with happier effects. I am confident that 
by his presence, exertions and superior conduct the glory of the day was 
regained. He thro’ the whole series of actions at all times appeared in as much 
danger as any soldier in the field. But it required it, in order to recover what we 
had lost by our morning’s misadventure. The enemy, who were advancing 
rapidly, elated by our retreat, were to be checked— ‘The most advantageous 
ground to be seized— The main body of the army to be formed— The enemy’s 
intentions and dispositions to be discovered—and a new plan of attack to be con- 
certed—and all this too in the smallest interval of time— But it is in those 
moments of a battle that the genius of a general is displayed, when a very incon- 
siderable weight determines whether it shall be a victory or a defeat. 

General Greene and Lord Stirling gave the most evident and unequivocal 
marks of great military worth—their dispositions were judicious—their judgment 
cool and clear, and their bravery always pointed and efficacious, 

The Marquis De La Fayette was sadly disappointed. He had flattered him- 
self, from his advanced situation under Gen. Lee, with the first laurels of the 
day. The honors of war you know have a distinguished place in the breast of a 
French nobleman. I could see that the Marquis on this occasion felt peculiarly 
unhappy. He was ordered by Gen, Washington to form in the rear of our army, 
to support us in case of a retreat. His ambuscades and order on this occasion 
were very judicious, 

I am told Gen. Lee claims great praise in what he terms a retrogade manouvre. 
I confess I am no proper judge of its merit, nor ever heard that it was a precon- 
certed or communicated scheme till after the engagement. But I suppose the 
measure and matter will be ascertained by the present court martial. 

How General Clinton feels after so inglorious a day, I knownot. He thanked 
Gen. Washington by flag for his humane & generous treatment of the wounded, 
and for the honors of war paid to Colonel Moncton and the other officers who 
were killed and left on the field of action. 

Altho’ the victory was not so extensive as we could wish, yet it has every sub- 
stantial and unequivocal proof of its being one. We gained the field of battle 
before evening— We encamped on the ground that night— We buried of their 
killed & those who died of fatigue 303— They, moreover, left 45 of their 
wounded behind them at Monmouth, tho’ within 12 miles of a place where every 
idea of an attack was inadmissable, & to which they retreated with a precipitancy 
fully evincive of their defeat and situation. 











This interesting narrative of the battle of Monmouth was written by 
Dr. McHenry for immediate publication, in order to correct certain 
meagre or false accounts of the action which had crept into the public 
prints. His friend, Colonel Cox, to whom he sent the communication, 
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which he desired should appear without the author’s name, was not 
successful in inducing Mr. Dunlap to give it a place in his paper; the 
cautious, perhaps wary publisher declined the matter lest some of his 
readers might fault such a plain statement, and the manuscript was 
returned to the writer, who made no further effort in the matter; 
and his wishes are now consummated after the interval of a century. 
Dr. McHenry’s life was fully and ably portrayed by Mr. Frederick 
J. Brown in his address read before the Maryland Historical Society, 
13th November, 1876, and but little can be added to it here. A student 
of medicine under Rush, he afterwards joined the army as an assistant 
surgeon, and in January, 1776, was in attendance at the American 
Hospital at Cambridge. On the 26th August following, Congress, 
“having a proper sense of the merit and services of doctor McHenry, 
recommend to the directors of the different hospitals belonging to the 
United States, to appoint doctor McHenry to the first vacancy that 
shall happen of surgeon’s berth in any of the said hospitals;” a copy of 
which resolution Dr. Rush next day forwarded to him. It is during 
this service that Graydon mentions with gratitude his curing him of an 
attack of quinsy. On the 1oth August he had been appointed Surgeon 
of the Fifth Pennsylvania Battalion, commanded by Colonel Robert 
Magaw, and was among the prisoners taken in the capture of Fort 
Washington, the 16th of November following. He was paroled the 27th 
of January, 1777, but not exchanged until the 5th of March, 1778. On 
the 15th of May following he was appointed Secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and remained in Washington’s military family until 
August, 1780, when he was transferred to Lafayette’s staff, where he 
continued until the close of the war. He was present at the breakfast on 
the 24th of September, 1780, at Robinson’s house, when Arnold was sur- 
prised by the information that Washington had knowledge of his treason 
and fled. Dr. McHenry was active in all the political movements of 
the day, a member of the Convention of 1787 which framed the Consti- 
tution, and was called to Washington’s Cabinet as Secretary of War to 
succeed Pickering, who became Secretary of State 1st January, 1796. 
The memory of his control of this portfolio is preserved in the name of 
Fort McHenry, whose bombardment in 1814 became the occasion of the 
creation of our anthem, The Star-Spangled Banner; it was here that 
Lafayette landed in 1824 when visiting Baltimore, and in his reply to 
the address of welcome alluded to “the confidential friend in his 
military family of whom the fort, most nobly defended in the last war, 
brought back the affecting recollection.” 
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McHenry remained in the War Department through the fore part of 
the Adams Administration, when, upon a disagreement with President 
Adams on the French question, he resigned in May, 1800. His reasons 
for this action are fully explained to his nephew, John McHenry, in the 
letter published in Gibbs’ Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington 
and Adams, ii., 346-8. Mr. Brown, in his address, well paints the diffi- 
culties he found himself exposed to at this period of our national affairs, 
and in a clear narrative of the political events of the day establishes the 
rectitude and the sincerity of all of McHenry’s actions toward his chief, 
displayed without any abandonment of his views upon the great 
questions which then agitated our parties. The remainder of his life 
was spent in leisure, but without freedom from a great interest in 
all public affairs. In 1813 he was President of the first Bible Society 
formed in Baltimore. On the 16th of May, 1816, he died at his resi- 
dence, “ Fayetteville,” named from his former commander; a hand- 
some estate, about a mile west of the Baltimore Court House, and 
lately in the possession of Mr. Thomas Winans. His features are best 
known to us in the engraving St. Memin made in 1803. 

Dr. McHenry was born on the 16th of November, 1753, in Ballymena, 
County Antrim, Ireland, the son of Daniel and Agnes McHenry. He 
received a classical education in Dublin, but his health failing him he 
made a voyage to America, and came to Baltimore about 1771. His 
accounts written home were so flattering that his father was induced to 
come over shortly after with a younger son, and they established 
themselves in the importing business, which soon grew into one of great 
magnitude. He married, the 8th of January, 1784, Margaretta, daughter 
of David Caldwell, of Philadelphia, who survived him many years, 
dying on the 2oth of November, 1833. Their children were: 1. Grace, 
born the 2d of November, 1784, died the 24th of March, 1789: 2. Daniel 
William, born the 12th of November, 1786, married, the 23d of June, 
1812, Sophia Hall, daughter of his father’s long-time friend, Colonel 
Nathaniel Ramsay (who had married Charlotte Hall, the niece of 
Bishop White), and died the 30th of June 1814, leaving an only child, 
Ramsay, born the 15th of January, 1814, and died the 13th of August, 
1878, s. p. at “ Monmouth,” where the account of the battle was found ; 
3. Anna, born the 2oth of March, 1788, married, the 4th of February, 1808, 
James Pillar Boyd, and died the 6th of April, 1837. Their children are: 
Mary, born the 2d of March 1810; James McHenry, born the 15th 
of December, 1811, died the 8th of December, 1847; Andrew, born 
the oth of November, 1814; John Pillar, born the 3d of August, 1816; 
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4. John, born the 27th of March, 1791, married, the 7th of December, 
1819, Julianna Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel John Eager Howard, and 
died the 6th of October, 1821, leaving James Howard, born the 17th of 
October, 1820, their only child; 5. Margaretta, born the 7th of March, 
1794, died the 26th of November, 1809. Mr. Brown, in his address, 
quotes freely from the “record left by a young kinsman, John 
McHenry,” who is understood to have been a nephew; he married, in 
1820, Miss Martha Hall, a younger sister of Mrs. Ramsay, and died 
in October, 1856. 

Allusion has been made to Dr. McHenry’s long-time friend, Colonel 
Ramsay; and it seems fitting to quote here, in connection with the 
foregoing papers, a little incident of the battle of Monmouth, of which, 
in justice to his friend, Dr. McHenry had written a narrative in his own 
hand in his copy of Marshall’s Washington, on the margin of page 473, 
Vol. III. (Philadelphia, 1804), lately in the library at “ Monmouth,” an 
estate of Colonels Ramsay and McHenry, which was thus named in 
honor of that day, and which now, since his death, has passed into 
strangers’ hands. 

“T was at General Washington’s side when he gave his orders to 
Colonels Stewart and Ramsay. General Lee’s command were retiring 
before the British troops, which were pressing close upon them. Gen. 
eral Washington arrived at this juncture, contemplated the scene for a 
few moments, then called to him Colonel Stewart and Colonel Ramsay, 
when taking the latter by the hand, ‘Gentlemen,’ said he to them, ‘I 
shall depend on your immediate exertions to check with your two regi- 
ments the progress of the enemy till I can form the main army.’ ‘We 
shall check them,’ said Colonel Ramsay. These officers performed what 
they promised. Colonel Stewart was early wounded and carried off 
the field. Colonel Ramsay maintained the ground he had taken till left 
without troops. In this situation he engaged in single combat with 
some British dragoons, nor yielded till cut down by numbers, and left 
for dead on the field. It may not be superfluous to add, that this impor. 
tant service, which arrested the progress of the British army and gave 
time to the Commander-in-Chief to bring up and assign proper positions 
to the main army, was gratefully remembered on his accession to the 
Presidency of the U. S.; he appointed Colonel Ramsay to the civil 
office of Marshal, and afterwards to a place of more profit in the 
customs.” . 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY 
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February 27th. 


ee eee 


March roth. 


ey IIE io ois <1os:s ceisccece 


March 21st. 


LE CHEV. DE SAINT-AULAIRE... 


June 26th. 


ANTOINE FELIX VIEBERT...... 


June 26th. 
Louis Duso!s 


July 16th. 


Le CHEV. DE KERMORVAN..... 


July 2oth. 


Jac. ANT, DE FRANCHESSEN... 


July 23d. 


SASWT=REARTIN 0. 5.0c ccc cc ce 


July 29th. 


JEAN-ARTHUR DE VERMONET.... 


1776 


Receives a compensation for his services in the 
campaign of Canada, and is recommended to 
the Generals of the Continental Army to be 
employed according to his capacity. 


Appointed Captain of Artillery under the orders 
of General Lee. 


. Employed as Captain of an independent company 


to serve in Canada. 


..Recommended to General Washington to test 


his capacity as engineer. 


Appointed Colonel of a battalion lately raised 
for the army of Canada. 


-Appointed engineer in the Continental service 


with sixty piasters or silver dollars per month, 
and the rank of Lt Colonel ; retired the 5th of 
March, 1778, after having served in the Army 
of Gates, in the regiment of riflemen, com- 
manded by Morgan. 


Knight of Saint Louis, volunteer, with the rank 
of Lt Colonel. 


Appointed Engineer with the rank of Lt Colonel 


Breveted Captain, and the 18th of September 
following, breveted Major in consideration of 
his services and his capacity, and at the request 
of General Washington 

















July 29th. 
TIGMUM THOME oe 6.66 0s os vec decee 


The same day 
CHRISTOPHE PELLISSIER........- 


September 18th. 
JAcQuEs-PAUL GOVERT......... 


September roth. 
MARQUIS DE MALMADY......... 


The same day. 
CHEV. Du PLEssis MAUDUIT..... 


JeAN-Louis IMBERT.........--+ 
CHRETIEN DE COLERUS........4+ 
JEAN-LOuIS DE VIRNEJOIX...... 


October 7th. 
PIERRE FRANCOIS DE Boys....... 


November 5th. 
MatT-AL, DE LA ROCHEFERMOY.. 


March 21st. 
Le CoMTE DE MONTFORT....... 
DOR TK. WRUVIDIR 6 ooo oe ceo seen 
March 24th, 
DS FANEUIL... 00:00 aa he os aca 


ARM. MARQ. DELA ROUERIE..... 
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Volunteer, recommended by Congress to Gen- 
eral Washington, to be employed according to 
his capacity. 


Appointed Engineer with the rank of Lt.Colonel. 
Breveted Captain, Lieutenant of Artillery. 
Breveted Major. 


Breveted Captain of Artillery, distinguished him- 
self at Germantown and at Redbank; appointed 
Lt. Colonel the 2zoth of November, 1777, at the 
request of Washington; returned to the French 
service in 1779. 


Employed as engineer with the rank of Captain. 
Employed with the rank of Major. 
Employed with the rank of Captain. 


Breveted Major to follow the Army. 


. Appointed brigadier general of the Continental 


armies, offered his resignation the 31st of Jan- 
uary. Died retired from the service. 


1777 


Sent to Washington to act as Lieutenant. 


Breveted Colonel, since appointed Brigadier 
General in consideration of his services. Retired 
the 4th of December, 1778. 


Volunteer, with the rank of Colonel, without 
pay or rations. 


Breveted Colonel of an independent corps, 
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May 12th. 

ROU DOME. ocec cccvccceexes Appointed engineer, with the rank of Colonel ; 
Congress presents him with a horse to recom- 
pense him for his conduct at Brandywine the 
11th of September, 1777; breveted Lt. Colonel the 
26th of November of the same year. 

May 13th. 

THOMAS CONWAY .......0eee00- Chevalier de Saint Louis, appointed Brigadier 
General, commanded a division at Brandywine 
and Germantown ; retired as Major General in 
1779. 

May 26th. 
MOTTIN DE LA BALME........++ Breveted Lieutenant Colonel of Cavalry, with pay 


to date from the preceding month of January; 
the 18th of July following appointed inspector 
of Cavalry with the rank of Colonel; resigned 
October 12th. 
The same day. 
CopPIN DE LA GARDE........... Recommended for employment in the division of 
General Sullivan. 


July 16th. 
MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE....... Appointed Major General; appointed to the 
command of a division of the Continental Army 
December 1st. Congress offers him public 
thanks the 21st of October, 1778, and has him 
presented with a sword, in the name of th 
United States, on his arrival in France. 
July 28th. 
De VALEEMAYS .000.0ccccccsces Breveted Captain of cavalry on pay. 
The same day. 
Le CHEVALIER DU PoRTAIL..... Appointed Engineer in Chief, with the rank of 
Colonel; appointed Brigadier General November 





the 17th; elected since major general and Chief of 
the Corps of engineers of the Continental Army. 

DO GA TAMER, 6.0.6 6c ccccvcsssl Appointed engineer with the rank of Lt. Colonel; 
appointed Colonel the 17th of November. Died 
in the service. 


UIE kins scecccssasonced Engineer with the rank of Major; breveted Lt. 
Colonel the 17th of November. 
July 29th. 
BARON DE HOLZENDORF ........ Breveted Lt. Colonel, with pay since the 17th of 


November preceding; resigned the grst Janu- 
ary, 1778. 




















PRUDHOMME DE Borre.......... 


August 11th. 
TRONSON DU COUDRAI.......... 


August 11th. 
CHEVALIER DE FAILLY .......... 


The same day. 
IDES: RINTERBS os6.c.o% boise ca oeiere 


September 15th. 
LE CoMTE DE PULASKI.......... 


The same day. 


The same day. 
SPE DORA sc on ccc esis cacdies 


The same day. 

BARON DE KALB occ cs séiec0esen 

MORNIN No cthc siaisik ais sis. .0ae vee 
October 4th. 

CHEVALIER DU BUISSON......... 
November 16th. 


November 17th. 
CHORVALIER DOROBT .ikccccccods 
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Elected Brigadier General. Resigned September 
14th, 1777. 


Appointed inspector general of the military 
stores, with rank of Major General; requests 
to join the army as volunteer with the simple 
brevet of Captain the 16th of the same month. 
Drowned in the Schuykill the 17th of Sep- 
tember. Congress had him buried at public cost. 


Breveted Lt. Colonel, with pay from December 
1st, 1776. 


Nephew of Mr. Caronde Beaumarchais, breveted 
Captain; since appointed Major ; left, to return 
to France, December 4th, 1778. Died at Paris 
in 1782. 


A Pole, having served in France, and for a 
year in the Continental Army. Appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of Cavalry, with the rank of 
Brigadier General. Was killed at Savannah. 


Aid-de-camp of General du Coudray, breveted 
Major; promoted Lieutenant Colonel the roth 
December, 1778. 


Breveted captain, with pay from the roth of 
May preceding. Appointed Lt. Colonel of the 
Legion of Pulaski, December 1oth, 1778. Dead. 


Elected Major General of the Continental armies. 
Captain ; resigned October aust, 1778. 


Breveted major; retired in 1781. 


Aid-de-camp to M. de la Fayette, breveted 
Captain. 


Lieutenant in the volunteers who came over to 
America in the following of Tronson du Coudray. 
Congress accorded him a compensation for his 
return, 
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November 17th. 
cia bc Wivnweesecsavee Breveted Colonel, in consideration of his ser- 
vices as engineer. 
The same day. 

RP ONE Ty 6 opis 50 Wo nie \ewinio wie'aieen'e Aid-de-camp of M. de la Fayette, obtains the 
rank of Lt. Colonel in consideration of his 
services; promoted the following year to the 
rank of Colonel; receives the command of a 
regiment of Riflemen. 


1778 
January rst. 

CHEVAL, DE VILLEFRANCHE...... Engineer, with the rank of Major, under the 

orders of General du Portail. 
January 2d. 

DENIS DE BONCHET........++06+ Is breveted Major in consideration of his services 
in the Northern Army, and Congress allows him 
a compensation to return to France on account 
of his health. 

January 11th. 

FERDINAND DE BRAHM.......... Having served as Engineer in South Carolina, is 
breveted Engineer, with the rank of Major, in the 
service of the United States. 

February 18th. 


DE PONTHIERE.....-0eeeeeeeees Breveted Captain of Cavalry. 
The same day. 
De PONCKAUE ...cccccccccccces Breveted Captain. 
and April 16th............Captain, breveted Engineer to date from De- 
cember ist, 1776; breveted Major, November sth. 
June 13th. 

Du CAMBRAY....ccccccccccccces Attached to the corps of engineers commanded 
by General du Portail, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 

June 15th. 
MARQUIS DE VIENNE..........+. Major in the French Troops, breveted Colonel ; 


after having served as volunteer during one 
campaign, takes leave October the 27th to return 


to France. 
September 18th. 
BECHET DE ROCHEFONTAINE..... Breveted Engineer, with the rank of Captain. 
October 23d. 
De Ty GUE iss ccc avesnenes’s Employed in the Northern Army with the rank 


of Lieutenant Colonel. 
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October 27th. 
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M. TOUZAR........+e+e+e00++.+Captain of Artillery in the regiment of La Fere, 
and serving as volunteer in America; having lost 
an arm in dismounting a battery and in taking 
one of the enemy's cannon, Congress gives him 
the rank of Colonel and a life pension of 30 
dollars per month, 


The same day. 
M. BRICE...... coees 


...-Aid-de-camp to M. de la Fayette, breveted Lt. 


Colonel. 


The same day. 
POE DUB VIGUE ss é0.00'0 00:0 


.++ee+.--Aid-de-camp to M., de la Fayette, preveted Lt. 


Colonel. 
November 5th. 
IDE PONGIBEAN, 6 oc0 0s'000 000 6016 Volunteer, receives a compensation for his return 
to France. 


November 7th. 


CHEVALIER DE CREMIS..........Breveted Lt Colonel; retired in 1779. 





LETTERS OF DE FERSEN 
AID-DE-CAMP TO ROCHAMBEAU 
WRITTEN TO HIS FATHER IN SWEDEN 
1780-1782 
Translated for the Magazine from Baron de 
Klinckowstrim's Count de Fersen 
Paris—1878 
II 

Newport, gth January, 1781 

There is nothing new in our military 
movements, my dear father. It seems 
that we are all on the defensive, and it 
is quite difficult to know when the next 
campaign will open; that will probably 
depend upon the time when reinforce- 
ments arrive from Europe. Whoever 
receives them first should, it seems to 
me, profit by the advantage to attack 
the other. If those in France which 
are said to be intendéd for us are so in 
fact, we shall have for a time ‘at least 


a superiority on the sea. This is the 
only way to carry on and bring to an 
end this war, which is as ruinous as it is 
long; so long as we are not masters of 
the sea, we may perhaps prevent the 
English from penetrating the country, 
but nothing can compel them to leave 
the coast; their commerce will continue 
to flourish, and will enable them to ob- 
tain supplies which they would neces- 
sarily be without but for this. So long 
as they remain masters of Quebec, Hal- 
ifax, New York, Charleston and Ja- 
maica, they will not make peace; it 
will only follow the ruin of their com- 
merce and the capture of one or two of 
these places. This year that of Jamaica 
has Deen missed; I do not believe the 
opportunity will occur again. The re- 
inforcement said to be intended for us 
is of eight vessels, one of 110 guns, 
three of 80, three of 74 and one of 64. 
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We do not know the number of the 
troops. This news only reaches us by a 
vessel arrived fifteen days ago in thirty- 
eight days; for since our arrival here 
we have not had any letters; this neg- 
lect on the part of the Minister or the 
Ministry is unpardonable. 

The campaign in the South is more 
active than ours in the North. I have 
already sent you word, my dear father, 
that Lord Cornwallis, who commands 
the English troops in this section, had 
in the month of September a very con- 
siderable advantage over General Gates. 
Some time later his advance guard of 
1,400 men, under the orders of Colonel 
Ferguson, having advanced imprudently 
into the country, was surrounded by 
3,000 militia men, and wholly defeated. 
This accident, added to the sickness 
which began to show itself in the Eng- 
lish army, forced Lord Cornwallis to 
fall back on Camden. During this 
time General Clinton sent 2,500 men to 
join Lord Cornwallis ; they disembarked 
at Portsmouth in Virginia, but the re- 
treat upon Camden preventing them 
from effecting the junction, they reem- 
barked, and are gone it is said to Cape 
Fear. It is even said that the army of 
Cornwallis at Camden is surrounded, 
that they are suffering greatly from 
sickness and hunger, and have been re- 
duced to eat their horses; this rumor 
needs confirmation. That of the em- 
barkation of 2,500 men who have left 
New York for the South is more certain. 
It seems to be intended to join the 
other corps of the same force at Cape 
Fear, and to march from there upon 
Camden to deliver Cornwallis if he is 
surrounded, and to join him in order to 
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begin operations. 


If this junction be 
effected, which it can hardly fail to be, 
all the South is lost; the Americans 
have no army there; that which was 
there was destroyed under Gates, and 
the little that remains does not deserve 
the name of an army; they are without 


clothing, shoes or arms. To oppose 
to these veteran and disciplined troops, 
there is but the militia, which only ral- 
lies when the danger is imminent, and 
who fly when it becomes great. 

Such is the state of affairs in the 
South; ours is no better. We are 
obliged to remain tranquil spectators 
of the loss of this part of America, and 
we can not help ourselves. I have not 
yet made any journey into the country; 
several of the officers of the army are 
gone; I shall wait their return; what 
they have may seen and the blunders 
they will have made may be of service 
to me; I shall wait till the month of 
March. 

The several States of America have 
just passed a resolve to raise an army 
of 20,000 men for three years; the al- 
lotment has been made, and it seems 
that the spirits of every one have risen 
again. It is hoped that all the recruits 
may be had by the rst March. I hope 
so, but I am by no means sure of it. 
Some will be taken for three years, oth- 
ers for the whole war; but neither the 
one nor the other will be willing to 
serve for nothing; it is only by heavy 
engagements that the different regiments 
can be completed. Money is scarce, 
indeed there is none; the taxes are in- 
adequate ; no credit, no resources, This 
would be the moment tasbe of some as- 
sistance to them, and to make amends 
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for the lazy and useless campaign we 
have made, by supplying them with the 
money and clothing they are in need of; 
but we shall be in the same situation of 
need ourselves if some does not arrive 
soon from France, and be driven to the 
shameful necessity of paying our army 
in paper. 

You see, my dear father, by this show- 
ing, which is very exact, the reasons 
which stand in the way of the formation 
of an army, which can only be raised 
and kept up by means of money; add 
to this that the spirit of patriotism only 
exists in the chief and principal men in 
the country, who are making very great 
sacrifices; the rest who make up the 
great mass think only of their personal 
interests. Money isthe controlling idea 
in all their actions, they only think of 
how it may be gained; every one is 
for himself, no one for the general good. 
The inhabitants of the coast, even the 
best Whigs, carry to the English fleet 
anchored in Gardner Bay provisions of 
all kinds, and this because they are well 
paid; they overcharge us mercilessly ; 
every thing is enormously dear; in all 
the dealings we have had with them 
they have treated us more like enemies 
than friends. Their greed is unequalled, 
money is their God; virtue, honor, 
all count for nothing to them com- 
pared with the precious metal. I do 
not mean that there are no estimable 
people of noble and generous charac- 
ter: there aremany , but I speak of the 
nation in general; I believe that they 
are more like the Dutch than the English. 

This, my dear father, is my opinion 
upon the country, the inhabitants and 
upon this war; it agrees with that en- 
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tertained by persons better informed 
and better able to judge than I. With 
troops, ships and much money, all this 
will change; but if enough of this last 
article for the wants of ourselves and 
our allies is not soon sent over, nothing 
is mended, and the French Ministry 
will cap the climax of its stupidity. 
We have just received a painful piece 
of news, that of the desertion of the 
Pennsylvania line; so they call about 
2500 men raised in this province ; they 
have gone over to the English, because 
of their discontent, or rather their want 
of every thing. They have neither 
clothing nor shoes, and even were with- 
out food for three or four days. There 
is a rumor that they changed their 
minds on the way, and that they re- 
turned to their duty, sending six ser- 
geants to treat with Congress of the 
conditions upon which they will return 
to duty ; this last rumor needs confirma- 
tion. However this may be, this deser- 
tion is a dangerous example. It shows 
the reliance to be put in such troops. 
We have no fresh news from the South ; 
we do not know what is happening there. 





Newport, 14th January, 1781 

We receive details of two affairs to 
the southward, in which the Americans 
had the advantage. Some small detach- 
ments were repulsed. The Pennsylvania 
line has not gone over to the English; 
it has taken a very strong position near 
Morristown. Everything was conducted 
in the most perfect order ; the sergeants 
are at the head of the affair. There 
are two officers; they conduct them- 
selves perfectly well, sending into the 
country to take whatever they happen 
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to need, and giving receipts which Con- 
gress, they say, will pay. General Clin- 
ton sent two spies to them with a letter, 
in which he promised them the fourteen 
months pay which is due them, a gratifi- 
cation in addition, new clothing, and 
in the future the pay of English troops. 
He promises them that they shall always 
remain a separate corps in the English 
army and be commanded by their own 
officers; he promises promotion and 
considerable reward to the leaders. 
Notwithstanding all these promises they 
arrested the spies and hung them. Con- 
gress has just sent three of its members 
to treat with them; they have named 
six of their sergeants and invested them 
with full power. They demand the 
fourteen months’ pay due them, clothing 
and subsistence for the future. This 
demand would certainly be granted 
them but the difficulty is to find the 
money ; it will only be found with diffi- 
culty. This would be the moment for us 
to supply it and to aid them with all that 
is requisite to appease the rebellion ; 
but we have nothing, and without 
prompt assistance from France we shall 
have nothing left in a month with which 
to pay our own army. 

There is a coolness between Washing- 
ton and M. de Rochambeau ; the dis- 
satisfaction is on the part of the Ameri- 
can General, ours is ignorant of the 
reason. He has given me orders to go 
with a letter from him, and to inform 
myself of the reason for his discontent, 
to heal the breach if possible, or if the 
affair be more grave to report to him 
the cause. You see, my dear father, that I 
am in diplomacy ; this is my first trial. I 
shall try to come out from it with honor. 
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Newport, 3d April,1781 
It is impossible to form any opinion 
concerning the war operations we are 


about to undertake here. I cannot 
even form a plan before seeing the turn 
affairs will take after this campaign. 
The war cannot last long; it must be 
an affair of one or two campaigns at the 
most; I think, even, that if this cam- 
paign be as vigorous as it promises to 
be, it will be the last. This country is 
not in a condition to sustain a longer 
war ; itis ruined; no more money, no 
more men; if France does not assist 
them with vigor they will be obliged to 
make peace. Up to the present time 
she has not made any great effort. We 
have been for ten months, a handful of 
men, on this island; we have, as yet, 
been of no service; the South is de- 
vastated by the English; we cannot 
send any troops there because of our 
small number, and if the English man- 
age well the entire South will be taken. 
Discouragement will follow this loss, 
and peace will be the certain conse- 
quence. 

We are expecting news from this part 
of the country. It is said that Lord 
Cornwallis, who commanded the Eng- 
lish troops at the South, having ad- 
vanced imprudently into the country, had 
been forced to fall back; that he had 
taken a favorable position, but that he 
was surrounded by the militia of the 
country, and to all appearance must be 
captured or terribly cut up on his re- 
treat. But now a whole month has 
passed without any confirmation of this 
news, and I can hardly believe it. The 
first information we have will be inter- 
esting. 
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I informed you, my dear father, that 
Arnold had been sent to Chesapeake 
Bay to do all the damage possible. He 
has been there since the month of Janu- 
ary. It was resolved to send a detach- 
ment to undertake his capture by 
arranging a combined operation with 
1,500 Americans under the orders of 
M. de Lafayette; 1,700 men embarked 
upon the fleet, under the orders of the 
Baron de Vioménil; they left the 18th 
March. I add to this an account of 
what happened and of the combat they 
had. You will see that it is not to our 
disadvantage. We say that we won, 
but it was not, however, our object that 
we won, for the English are where we 
should be and we were compelled to 
return here. Until now I havé always 
believed that in war a detachment was 
only victorious when it completely real- 
ized the object for which it was formed. 
Two of our vessels were so roughly 
handled, that as M. Destouches was 
about to make signal to renew the en- 
gagement, these two vessels signaled 
very severe damages. Only four of the 
English ships were closely engaged, the 
others fired from a distance. The num- 
ber of our killed and wounded reaches 
nearly 300; only 200 are set down in 
the report. In one of them which I 
send you I have corrected the grossest 
blunders which appear. To correct all 
that there are it would be necessary to 
rewrite it. 

Newport, 11th April, 1781 

In the South the English under the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis have just had 
a very considerable advantage over 
General Greene, who commands the 
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American army in that section. We do 
not know what results may follow this 
advantage ; I believe no other than 
the rendering of the retreat of Lord 
Cornwallis more secure. He had ad- 
vanced too far into the interior and his 
supplies had began to fail him. If he 
only draws this fruit from his victory it 
is still a very great one. I hear this 
general accused every day of rashness 
and want of skill, but I cannot make up 
my mind to consider a man a bad 
general, who, until now, has always been 
successful, and who, having penetrated 
into a hostile country too far, begins his 
retreat under the eyes of his enemy, halts 
in an advantageous position, beats the 
enemy, forces them to fall back 20 
miles from the field of battle, and secures 
a comfortable and easy retreat. This 
war is to the honor of the English, al- 
though their generals have behaved 
very badly in America. I very much 
fear it will not be as much to our own. 

It seems that the winter is all over 
here. We are now enjoying the finest 
weather imaginable; it is even warm 
quite often. 

We are daily expecting a merchant 
convoy and the second division, The 
arrival of these troops will decide, I 
suppose, the operations of this cam- 
paign. 





Newport, 13th May, 1781 

Since my last nothing has happened 
here. We remain quietly at Newport, 
the English at New York and General 
Washington at New Windsor, on the 
Hudson river, God knows when we shall 
leave this position. We have been here 
now a long time. The southern cam- 
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paign draws also to its close. We are 
approaching the summer, a season in 
which a]l operations are impossible, 
unless with very considerable losses 
from heat and the bad atmosphere. 
Lord Cornwallis, who had advanced too 
far into a hostile country, finding diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies, was com- 
pelled to fall back. General Greene, 
with 4,000 men and as many militia, 
worried him greatly in his retreat. Lord 
Cornwallis halted in a favorable posi- 
tion, waited for General Greene and an 
action began. All the militia, after the 
first fire, broke and ran home; not one 
stopped until he reached his house. 
The rest were repulsed and forced to 
fall back to a point 12 miles distant. 
Lord Cornwallis continued his retreat 
to Camden, and thence, I suppose, to 
Charleston, where he will pass the 
sickly season, and begin the campaign 
again in the fall. 

We are making all preparation for the 
march; everybody is arranging his 
equipments. I have already informed 
you, my dear father, of what mine is 
composed. My companions have ¢can- 
tines, but I think this a heavy and use- 
less expense. I shall be, perhaps a little 
less comfortable, but no matter, it would 
involve too great an expense. 

Newport, 17th May, 1781 

It is impossible to form any con- 
jecture upon the campaign we are about 
to begin; nothing has leaked out of the 
news which the General has received 
from France, so that we know nothing 
of the strength of the reinforcement 
that is on the way; some say 620; 
Others 1,500 men; others pretend that 





M. de Grasse, who went to the Islands 
[West Indies] with twenty-one vessels 
and 10,000 troops, will come here with 
a part as soon as the climate renders 
operations impossible in that quarter, 
say in the month of July or August. If 
this should be the case we will at once 
undertake the seige of New York, and 
may reasonably hope with some suc- 
cess. Without this it is a chimera and 
impossibility to which we have already 
made great sacrifices. If succor as con- 
siderable as these do not arrive we will 
evacuate Rhode Island, and establish 
our storehouses at Providence, whither 
we have already sent a part of our 
artillery and army stores. We will 
march towards the North river ; we will 
approach New York which we will 
threaten, in order to prevent General 
Clinton from making any detachments 
and to give Washington time to reach 
Virginia, drive out Arnold, and destroy 
the base the English seem disposed to 
establish there. Perhaps, also, the 
Americans may remain before New 
York and we may be entrusted with the 
Virginia expedition. I should like this 
better. 

Such was the plan of campaign of the 
General before the arrival of the frigate 
which brought him out a new Admiral 
and despatches from the Court. Since 
then I know not what change there may 
be, but I believe that at least until the 
arrival of M. de Grasse nothing will be 
changed. In afew days there will be 
another conference between General 
Washington and M. de Rochambeau, at 
the same place as last year, at Hartford, 
40 leagues from here ; then the plan of 
campaign will probably be agreed upon; 
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so that it be active and that something 
be done I shall be content. We have 
been long enough in inaction—in shame- 
ful inaction. It would have been of 
more use to the Americans to have sent 
out the money which we have cost the 
King here ; they would have employed it 
to better purpose. An army of 15,000 
men was required here or nothing ; 5,000 
were sent out, who have been now for 
a year in garrison at Newport, and of 
no use, unless it be in having con- 
sumed a great quantity of provisions 
and raised their price. I hope we shall 
soon wake up from this lethargy and 
take an active part. 

I will not speak to you of my private 
business, my dear father ; since the last 
in which I mentioned it to you nothing 
new has happened, or it is more correct 
to say, I have heard nothing of it. I 
heartily wish it could be arranged, for I 
am beginning to grow weary of M. de 
Rochambeau. He treats me with dis- 
tinction, it is true, and I am very grate- 
ful for it; but he is distrustful in a way 
that is disagreeable and indeed insult- 
ing ; he places more confidence in me 
than in my comrades, but that he grants 
me is meagre enough; he has no more 
in his general officers, who are quite 
dissatisfied, as are the higher officers of 
the army. They have, however, the 
good sense to conceal it and keep har- 
mony for the good of the cause. 

We push our economy so far that we 
have not even a spy at New York, be- 
cause that would cost perhaps 50 louis a 
month ; we prefer to receive our news 
from General Washington, and to leave 
to the Americans, who have no money 
to pay for them, the care of getting 
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them. The spies who are there work 
for the love of country. Owing to this 
we always get our news too late, and we 
shall end in having none at all, for peo- 
ple soon weary of exercising gratis a 
trade that leads to the gallows. 

We are getting ready to march, but I 
do not know when we shall march in 
fact. A part of the munitions of artillery 
and the heavy army wagons are already 
in the stores at Providence. The gene- 
ral officers are completing their equip- 
ments. - 

Our army continues to be as little 
disciplined as the French army ordina- 
rily is. The leaders are, however, very 
severe, and there is nota day that two 
or three officers are not under arrest. I 
have witnessed scenes so unbecoming 
that a whole corps deserved to be 
broken; but we are only 5,000 men, 
and can afford to lose nothing. 

The fleet received orders to sail yes- 
terday, and we supply 500 soldiers to 
complete the ships’ crews; there are 
hardly any sailors left and the several 
forces are compelled to supply them. 
This puts the Colonels in very bad 
humor, and rightly enough; it distresses 
me; there are 500 men the less and we 
need all our soldiers. I believe the 
squadron goes out to meet the convoy 
which is coming to us. It is reported 
that the English have sent out ten ships 
and a frigate to capture them. 





Newport, 3d June, 1781 
At last we are off; in eight or ten 
days the army will be on the march, 
This is the result of the conference be- 
tween the two Generals. What the 
plan of campaign is, whither we are 
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going, is and should be a secret. I hope 
we may be active, and that we shall not be 
moved from New York only to garrison 
some other little town. Our fleet remains 
here under guard of the American mili- 
tia and 400 of our troops. I heartily 
pity those who will be ordered to this 
detachment. The whole army is en- 
chanted to leave. 

Nothing has happened in this country 
since my last. The English are making 
progress in the south; they burn and 
waste everything; but they scatter 
money, make friends, and within a short 
time all this section of America will be 
conquered ; the English will then ac- 
knowledge the independence of the 
provinces of the North, or at least will 
treat them as independent, and hold on to 
those of the South. Think whether 
that would be glorious for the hopes of 
the King! What confirms me in this 
idea is that everything seems to indi- 
cate a total evacuation of New York. 
Several detachments have been already 
made ; another, of 2,500 men, has just 
been made. Besides many things are 
sent off at night, and after sundown no 
inhabitant is allowed to go out of doors. 
If they evacuate New York wholly to 
carry their forces to the southward they 
will be wise. I am compelled to close. 


NOTES 


THE EMPIRE STATE.—It is known 
but to very few persons that the name 
or soubriquet of the State of New York, 
which is generally called the “ Empire 
State,” is not assumed by our citizens 
out of State pride, but was first given by 
General Washington. 








NOTES 


The proof of this may be found in his 
reply to the address of the Common 
Council of the city of New York, signed 
by James Duane, Mayor, and dated the 
2d of December, 1784. In this letter he 
says: ‘ I pray that Heaven may bestow 
its choicest blessing on your city—That 
the devastation of war in which you 
found it may soon be without a trace. 
That a well regulated and beneficial 
commerce may enrichen your citizens— 
And that your State (at present the seat 
of the Empire) may set such examples 
of wisdom and liberality as shall have a 
tendency to strengthen and give a per- 
manency to the Union at home—and 
credit and respectability to it abroad.” 

H. E. P. 

Pierrepont Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EPITAPH OF A SOLDIER OF THE REV- 
oLuTion, — “Captain Oliver Brown, 
of the Artillery of the Massachusetts 
Line, Revolutionary War, — Born in 
Lexington, Mass., 1752— He stood in 
front of the first Cannon fired by the 
British on the Americans in the Affray 
at Lexington—witnessed the Tea Party, 
Boston Harbour—was at the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill—Commissioned by Con- 
gress 16th of January 1776 — Com- 
manded the Volunteer party that bore 
off the Leaden Statue of King George 
from the Battery of New York, and 
made it into bullets for the American 
army—Bore a conspicuous part in Com- 
mand of Artillery at the battles of Har- 
lem Heights, White Plains, Princeton, 
Trenton, Brandywine, Germantown and 
Monmouth, After serving his Country 
he enlisted in the Armies of the Son of 
God, and surrendered to the last Enemy 




















on the 17th of February, 1846, in full 
assurance of a never-ending Peace.” 


A SECOND HOWARD MEDAL—In the 
account of the dinner given by the Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati to Lafayette, in 
Baltimore, reprinted in Niles’ Register 
16th, 1824, two swords 


for October 
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oning to his men to advance; whilst 
hovering in the air is the figure of Jus- 
tice, with her scales. The motto is 
‘Virtute et Justicia Valet.’ On the 
reverse is the figure of an officer tread- 
ing upon the British lion and flag, with 
one hand piercing him with a spear, and 
the other holding the end of a chain 
passing around the body of the animal. 





are mentioned, one of which had been 
voted to General Smith, the other to 
-Commodore Barney, by Congress. 
“From the point where the two 
swords crossed each other were sus- 
pended two precious revolutionary relics, 
the high rewards also, of a grateful 
country, to one of her best and bravest 
sons. They were two silver medals 
which the revolutionary Congress had 
presented to Colonel John Eager How- 
ard, Upon the first was the device of 
an officer on horseback,” etc., etc. (Here 
follows a description of the Cowpens 
Medal.) “The other medal has the 
flevice of an officer pointing with his 
sword toa retreating enemy and beck- 





The motto around the device is ‘ Vincu- 
lis suis Vinctus.’” 

Mrs. Read, my mother’s sister, now 
the only surviving child of Colonel 
Howard, remembers that at the time of 
the dinner given in Baltimore by the 
Cincinnati Society to Lafayette, in 1824, 
she took me and my cousin, John Eager 
Howard, to the house at which the din- 
ner was given, and that whilst she re- 
mained in a private room, we two boys 
were taken into the dining-room toward 
the close of the entertainment, and that 
Colonel Howard gave to each of us one 
of his revolutionary medals. The 
second medal described in the account 
of that dinner published in Niles’ Regis- 
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ter, is that which I now have; it is, I am 
told, not technically a medal, being not 
in relief, but an engraved disc; there 
probably, therefore, exists no duplicate 
of it. I have been unable to find in any 
history at my command mention of the 
award of a medal to Colonel Howard 
by Congress or by any State Govern- 
ment other than that of the award to 
him by Congress for conduct at the 
battle of Cowpens ; and I am, therefore, 
unable to ascertain by what authority, 
and in commemoration of what event, 
the medal described in Niles’ Register, 
and now in my possession, was pre- 
sented to Colonel Howard. It bears no 
personal inscription and no date. 
J. Howarp McHenry. 

Baltimore, 1879. 

ANDRE AND ARNOLD.—The new issue 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, gth edi- 
tion, now being published through 
Scribner & Co., in an article under the 
head of “André,” says of the execution 
of this unfortunate man: “ Washington 
sent him before a court-martial, and 
notwithstanding a splendid defence, and 
the remonstrance of the British General, 
who did all he could to save him, Major 
André was executed as a spy on the 2d 
October, 1780—a sentence perhaps justi- 
fied by the exreme rigour of martial 
law, as he had been in disguise within 
the lines of the enemy ; but the traitor, 
Arnold, through the address of poor 
André, escaped by timely flight the pun- 
ishment he justly merited.” The En- 
cyclopedie Americana, 1843, gives six 
pages of two columns each to Arnold ; 
but the Encyclopedia Brittanica does 
not even mention his name except 
under the head of André. H.E. H. 
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PEARL STREET (N. Y.) NUMBERING.— 
Do the street numbers of Pearl street, as 
we know them to-day, represent the same 
as given a century ago to Queen street ? 
Pearl street was the name given to the 
one block running west from Whitehall 
street ; the two blocks to the east were 
named respectively Dock street and 
Little Dock street ; following these the 
name of Hanover Square appears by the 
map of 1728 to run to Wall street, then 
begins Queen street, now Pearl; and 
the latter name has since absorbed both 
Hanover Square and Dock streets. 
Dock street had its own numbers, be- 
ginning at Whitehall street. I have a 
letter, written to “Mr. George Morton, 
No. 15 Dock street, New York,” dated 
and post-marked Philadelphia, 15 Jan- 
uary, 1785. I make the present number 
of this address to be our 39 Pearl street. 
Dock street was so named, as it was in 
fact our forefathers’ South street, a 
street of docks. It was after 1785 that 
Queen street was substituted by Pearl. 
By what process was the street, whose 
name was so patriotically changed, new 
numbered from the numbers of the 
original Pearl street ? T. H. M. 





A minoT.—M. Du Quesue, in a letter 
to the Marquis de Vraudreuil, dated 
Quebec, the 6th July, 1755, writes: 
“Fort Du Quesue could in less than 
two years support itself, since in the 
very first year 700 minots of Indian 
corn have been gathered there, and from 
the clearings that have been made there 
since, it is calculated that if the harvest 
were good at least 2000 minots could 
be saved,” etc. What is a minot? 

Alleghany, Pa. . €. 





















TAMMANY SOCIETY IN TROY, N. Y.— 
I have met with the statement, that in 
the year 1809 a black and white Tam- 
many Society existed in the then village 
of Troy, N. Y. A negro named Pomp 
and one Hubbard, a white man, were 
the rival sachems. Is the statement a 
correct one ? SPUYTEN-DUYVEL. 

MuscipuLa. — Who wrote “ Musci- 
pula sive Cambromyomachia; ‘The 
Mouse-trap, or the battle of the Welsh 
and the Mice; in Latin and English ?” 
It was published, “with other poems, 
in different languages, by an American,” 
about 1840 in New York. Wi #. 





McPuHeEApRES.—Can any reader of the 
Magazine of American History furnish 
information in regard to the family of 
McPheadres, one of whom, Catharine, 
was married to Robert Gilbert, eldest 
son of Guisbert or Gilbert Livingston, 
the second or third son of Robert Liv- 
ingston, the first of the name in this 
country? This marriage occurred about 
a century and a half since. The Mc- 
Pheadres must have been a family of 
' position, as was testified by the silver 
which has descended to their heirs at 
the present day. H.W. J. 

WASHINGTON’S SPY IN NEW YORK.— 
Winthrop Sargent in his Life of André, 
speaking of the spies employed by Wash- 
ington, says: “One, whose observations 
perhaps saved Washington’s life, was 
able by his connections with the West 
Indian house of Kortwright and Com- 
pany to unsuspectedly pick up much 
useful information for our army, Yet 
his character was so little affected by 
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these transactions that he remained the 
valued friend of both Hamilton and 
Washington ; and it was perhaps to set 
his patriotism straight in the public view 
that our general on the final entrance 
into the city took his first breakfast at 
his house. Arnold had him seized, and 
tried hard to hang him, when he first 
came over, but there was not enough 
evidence.” 

Can any reader of the Magazine tell 
me the name of the person here referred 
to? Cac. 


REPLIES 


THE ROYAL PORTRAITS IN THE FIRST 
CONGRESS. — (III, 55.) Philadelphia, 
April 1, 1784. Saturday last (March 
27th) arrived in this port, on board the 
ship Queen of France, the pictures of 
their most Christian Majesties. the King 
and Queen. They are in full length. 
The King in garments like those he 
wore on the day of his coronation. 
The royal throne is on the left side, 
decorated with the attributes of justice, 
as marks of the disposition of our great 
ally; he holds the ancient sceptre of 
France in his hand, and the crown with 
the hand of justice lie on a cushion on 
his right. This is said by the connois- 
seurs to be a masterly piece of the art of 
painting. 

The Queen is dressed in a royal 
mantle opened with a fleur de luce, and 
a gown of sattin trimmed with gold 
fringes and tassels. On a table lies her 
crown next to a vase filled with flowers. 
The table is covered with red velvet, 
embroidered with the Imperial eagle of 
her family. 
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Each picture is about thirteen feet six 
inches high, including the frames.— 
Pennsylvania Packet, April 1, 1784. 

PETERSFIELD. 

REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS.—(III, 
263.) In the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the year 1874, p. 4, 
appears the following paragraph: “With 
the death of Daniel T. Bakeman, of 
Freedom, Cattaraugus Co., New York, 
April 5, 1869, the last of the pensioned 
soldiers of the Revolution passed away.” 

Washington. J. F. H. 

Tue cotumBiaD.—(III, 55.) Cannot 
“Collector” be obliging enough to give 
a further account of a “ volume printed 
in New York in 1798, entitled ‘Colum- 
biad,’ an epic poem in Twelve Books?” 
I cannot find any account of such a 
book. Joel Barlow’s famous “ Colum- 
biad, a poem in ten books,” was printed 
in Philadelphia in 1807. Were there 
two Columbiads ? 


Columbia College. B. R. Betts. 





CAPTAIN SMITH ON THE STAGE. — 
(III, 55.) Dramaticus can possibly find 
all he desires in Rev. C. D. Neill’s 
“Early Settlement of Virginia and Vir- 
gineola as noticed by Poets and Players 
in times of Shakespeare,” etc. 

Brownsville, Pa. H. E. H. 


De sry’s voyaces.—(III, 262) The 
information desired can be found in 
“Stevens’ Bibliotheca Historica,” and 
“ Sabin’s Dictionary.” In the catalogue 
of Mr. Field’s Indian Library (sold May, 


1875), Opposite page 72, Mr. Sabin gives 
four pages about DeBry, describing a 
set of his voyages “absolutely perfect,” 
except four pages of part XIII. This 
set sold for $648 at Field’s sale. 
Brownsville, Pa. H. E. H. 


VAN CORTLANDT, THE ROYALIST.— 
(II, 500.) This gentleman was cousin 
to Brigadier-General Philip Van Cort- 
landt, of the Continental army. For 
further particulars see the genealogical 
chart in the first volume of Bolton’s 
History of Westchester County. 

The articles on Philip and Pierre 
Van Cortlandt in Drake’s “ Dictionary 
of American Biography” contain the 
greatest number of blunders in the 
smallest space that I have ever had the 
ill-fortune to meet with. C. A. C. 


CoL. ROBINSON’S LETTER TO ARNOLD. 
—(II. 756.) Sargent merely states it on 
the authority of Marbois, that this letter 
was found amongst Arnold’s papers. 
Mr. Sargent’s own shrewd conjecture is 
that (supposing the letter to be genuine) 
it was written by Beverly Robinson. 

“™Marbois,” said Winthrop Sargent, 
“may have had access to information or 
documents now unknown, as all of Ar- 
nold’s papers, both at West Point and 
Philadelphia, were seized, and appar- 
ently scattered in various hands. Cer- 
tainly some of Marbois’ statements are 
not easily reconciled with the current 
history of the time; but it is incredible 
that he should give with quotation marks 
translations of letters that had no ex- 
istence but in his own imagination.” 

C. A. C, 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL Law. Designed as an Aid 
in Teaching and in Historical Studies. By 
THEODORE D. Woo.sey. Fifth edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 526. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & Sons. New York, 1879. 


This work, recognized as a text-book on the 
important subject of which it treats, made its 
first appearance, at a time when it was most 
ee just before the late civil war, in which 
the principles of an international code were to 
be put to severe test in practice under new cir- 
cumstances, A second edition, with some changes 
in order of arrangement, and much new matter, 
appeared in 1864; toa third was added a supple- 
ment, bringing the list of treaties down to the 
time of publication, and an appendix on subjects 
newly brought into prominence by the war of 
the rebellion. The fourth edition contained 
still further additions, and now in a fifth, en- 
tirely rewritten and enlarged, and printed from 
new stereotype plates, under the supervision of 
the author, are given the final touches to this 
probably last edition which will appear of the 
-work, 

Dr. Woolsey, in the cool impartiality of a 
well-balancec. and judicial mind, has not sought 
to excuse the errors or wrongs committed by our 
Government in its diplomatic relations with 
other countries. We remember to have heard 
the late Albert Gallatin, a supreme authority on 
this subject, say, that up to the period of the 
Mexican war there had been no blot on the fair 
escutcheon of the United States. Mr. Woolsey 
cannot now conscientiously repeat such a verdict 
as this. 

In his treatment of the subject he has had in 
view rather the enlightenment of young men of 
liberal education than that of lawyers as a spe- 
cial class, and wisely, since it seems to be almost 
a settled policy of the Government to select men 
of general literary culture for high diplomatic 
posts in preference to mere lawyers. The several 
chapters of Part I. treat of the origin and growth 
of henatlensh law; the powers and obligations 
of States ; their rights as independent sovereign- 
ties; their territorial and paomty rights; the 
rights of intercourse and of resident foreigners ; 
the forms and agents of international inter- 
course; contracts and treaties. Part II. is 
wholly devoted to International Law and usage 
in a state of war. Appendix I contains a se- 
lection of works on international law ; Appen- 
dix II, a list of treaties since the Reformation. 

The eminent fitness of the late distinguished 
President of Yale College for a work of this 


character needs no comment at ourhands, It 
is compact in method, and clear in language, 
and in every way thorough, 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE HON- 
ORABLE JOHN READ OF BOSTON, 1722=1749. 
By GeorceE B, REED. 8vo, pp. 18. Appen- 
dix, iv. Privately printed. Boston, 1879. 
The subject of this sketch, from the pen of 

the well-known Law Bookseller of Brattle street, 

Boston, was a distinguished lawyer and citizen 

of that city in the middle of the last century, 

who has only hitherto received slight lonek 
ical notice in Knapp’s ‘‘Sketches of Eminent 

Lawyers,” published in 1821, 

John Read, whose fame as a brilliant advo- 
cate was well known in the generation of law- 
re to which Gridley, Trowbridge and Pynchon 

elonged, and a tradition of that of Lowell 
and Parsons, was a native of Connecticut, but 

a graduate of Harvard in 1697. He began life 

as a minister, but later studied law, and was ad- 

mitted attorney at the bar in 1708, and ap- 
pointed Queen’s Attorney in 1712. In 1719 he 
was appointed by Connecticut one of the com- 
missioners on the boundary between that Colony 
and New York. In 1720 he was one of the 
commissioners of Massachusetts to consult with 
those of other Colonies as to means to restore 
credit to the paper money in circulation. His 
fame as a lawyer arose from his great knowledge 
of special pleading. He was a member of the 

House of Representatives in 1738, and of the 

Governor’s Council under Belcher and Shirley 

in 1741 and 1742. He died in 1749, leaving a 

large estate. Forthe information of the curious, 

the author has added to his entertaining sketch 
an inventory of the law-books in Mr. Read’s 
library, forty-three in number. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF MOUNT DESERT, 
Coast oF MAINE. With all theRoutes thither; 
Descriptions of the Scenery and Topography ; 
Sketches of the History, with illustrations, 
and a map of Mount Desert, and Penobscot 
and Frenchman’s Bay, from the United States 
Coast Survey. 16mo, pp. 161. W. WILLIAMS 
& Co., Boston, T. WHITTAKER, New York. 


This is a guide-book after our own heart. It 
ene ge the indispensable information as to the 
t method of reaching this charming spot, 
which wears quite another face, with all its im- 
rovements, from what it did when Champlain 
ad his first pow-wow with the Indians not far 
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distant, and much kindly advice as to where best 
to lay the weary head and to supply the cravings 
of the inner appetite, which scenery excites, but 
does not satisfy ; and besides all this, tells the 
reader what to see and how to see it; notina 
doctoral manner, but spicing much learning with 
leasant narrative. Mr. Oldstyle, who plays the 
istorian of the island, is always ready for a 
nineteenth century joke, and is never; no— 
‘‘hardly ever” pedantic in his recital of the 
many wonderful events that have befallen Mount 
Desert. No one can say that they have seen 
this famous spot, once all desert, now all oasis, 
that has not seen it with this guide in hand. 


BARNES’ ONE TERM HISTORY—A 
BrizF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
ScHOoLs. 16mo, pp. 298—xlvi, A. S. 
Barnes & Co, New York, Chicago and 
New Orleans [1879]. 

This, a school-book on another plan, is in- 
tended as a history to be mastered in a single 
term. The method adopted is a division into 
epochs, each of which is preceded by questions 
and a map. The text comprises only the im- 

ortant events, explanations and illustrations 
eing given in notes at the foot of the page. 

The events are then classified under general 

topics, which are given in a larger type at the 

beginning of each pa ph. A form of mnem- 
otechnics is introduced to fix principal events 
and dates in the memory. Partisan treatment is 
avoided, and the new States have their full 
space accorded, Finally a series of questions 
is appended under the title of Historical Recre- 
ations. Colored maps illustrate the wars of the 
continent and the territorial development of the 

United States. An index closes the volume, 

which seems well adapted to the purpose in- 

tended. 


THE NEW PURITAN—NEW ENGLAND 
Two Huwprep Years Aco, Some account 
of the Life of RoBERT P1xkzE, the Puritan, 
who defended the Quakers, resisted clerical 
domination, and opposed the witchcraft pros- 
ecution. By JAMESS. PIKE. 12mo, pp. 237. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. New York, 1879. 
Chief Justice Sewall, the same who sinned so 

grievously in the judicial execution of the Salem 

witches, and so honestly atoned for his sin in his 
manly confession, has been aptly styled the last 
of the Puritans. He has been said to have out- 
lived his time. Robert Pike, of whom Whittier 
said that he was one of the wisest and worthiest 
of the early settlers of the valley of the Merri- 
mac, is here styled by his biographer the New 
Puritan. He was born in 1616, while Sewall 
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did not come into the world until nearly half a 
century later. 

Pike, who was of English birth, lived through 
the century, dying in 1706 in his ninety-first 
year, In this period he was engaged in three 
conspicuous controversies, which become the sa- 
lient chapters in his biography, and entitle him 
to the attention of the historic student. The 
first was his arraignment in 1653 by the General 
Court of Massachusetts for his criticisms on its 
legislative treatment of the Quakers, for which 
he was by them tried, convicted, fined and dis- 
franchised. The General Court of Massachu- 
setts did not endure any hostile aspersions. 
They made a broad distinction between liberty 
of conscience and freedom of speech. Let it 
not be forgotten that the rule of Massachusetts 
was almost Mosaic in its theocracy. The sec- 
ond occasion was the arraignment of Pike in 
1675 for resistance to the dogmatic authority of 
his pastor, John Wheelwright, and through him 
of the clergy, and his discipline and excommu- 
nication therefor. ‘The third was his opposition 
to the Salem witchcraft prosecution of 1692, 
in the justice of which the better sense of the 
people soon joined, The peculiarity of his atti- 
tude in all these controversies lies in the fact 
that he was both orthodox and conservative, 
and a thorough Puritan. Hence, perhaps, the 
title now given him of the Mew Puritan. 

His life was characteristic of the time. His 
early education was received in England. He 
was nineteen when he left Southampton for 
America with his father. He joined the colony 
which settled Salisbury on the Merrimac in 1639. 
In his struggles with the General Court he was 
nobly sustained by his fellow-citizens, and re- 
turned to it by them as their representative. 
He filled the part of Captain of the Salisbury 
troop of horse, and was busily employed in his 
command during the King Philip’s war. In one 
of its intermissions, when the Indians sued for 
peace, he was appointed head of the commission 
to treat as to terms, His active life closed in 
1695. His last ten years were spent at home. 

An appendix contains—I. The depositions 
taken by him in the case of Susannah Martin, 
executed as a witch in 1692; II. Case of Mary 
Bradbury, accused of witchcraft ; III. Robert 
Pike’s real estate transactions, 1651-1705 ; IV. 
The administration on his estate; V. The will 
of Timothy Pike, his grandson ; VI. Some cu- 
rious court records, The serious inquirer will 
find grave matter in the perusal of this volume. 
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The descriptive list of Washington portraits 
announced in the April number, is being pre- 
ared by Mr. William S. Baker, of Philadelphia. 
The conjunction of another name with his in the 
announcement was an error, EDITOR. 
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JOHN ADAMS DIX 


A funeral at old Trinity, and a burial in the 
hallowed ground of its ancient graveyard, is 
always an imposing scene. The massive build- 
ing, with its broad buttresses and towering spire, 
looks down upon the busiest street on the Am- 
erican Continent, and under its shadow amid 
the dust of generations upon generations lie the 
remains of a host of illustrious dead, The 
contrast between the solemn quiet within and 
the ceaseless hum of the stirring world without 
the railing is always solemn. The most eager 
hurrying passer pauses on his way, startled by 
the unexpected reminder of the inevitable end 
of each earthly career. But most solemn, most 
impressive are the rare occasions when one of 
“‘the great of earth” is gathered to his fathers. 
Then at the first toll of the summoning bell the 
busy life without is instantly paralyzed, and 
attentive thousands collect around the inclosure 
to witness the majestic ceremonies with which 
the church accompanies the final commitment of 
dust to dust. 

Spectacles are historic instructors, They 
play an important part in national education, 
and they should be encouraged rather than de- 
precated. The eye is the most perfect of our 
organs, the readiest aid to our intelligence. 
Things seen stamp themselves upon the retina, 
and remain fixed pictures when things heard 
have long faded from memory, Of all scenes the 
most impressive is a military funeral. The or- 
dered pomp of the bier, the measured tread and 
reversed arms of the accompanying escort, the 
solemn notes of the dirge, with its beat of muf- 
fled drums, leave an indelible trace on the mind. 
No one of the long line of heroes, whose last 
obsequies have been the occasion of such a pub- 
lic solemnity, was more deserving of these 

- honors than the admirable man whose body was 
on Thursday, the 24th of April, committed to 
the earth in Trinity Church-yard. In the gen- 
eral respect for his character, and in remem- 
brance of the varied posts of honor and use- 
fulness he had filled in his long and ample life, 
a civic and military display, unrivalled in the 
history of the city, was the desire of the whole 
community in which he lived, and the eyes of 
the nation were turned to New York to witness 
the historic pageant. But, in accordance with 
the strict instructions laid by him upon his fam- 
ily in his last hours, no such ceremony accom- 
panied the funeral of General Dix. 

The ow assemblage which gathered at the 
head of Wall street was not called together by 
any summons, but was a spontaneous popular 
tribute to the memory of his services and his 
virtues. Within the church large delega- 
tions from the State and Municipal Legislatures, 
the army and the navy, the professions and all 
the corporations of commerce, science, litera- 
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ture and art filled every seat and standing place, 
except the great aisle and the chancel, in which 
the clergy and choristers were gathered, But, as 
if in compensation for the lack of any military 
appurtenances, the execution of a dying wish 
of the lamented patriot gave to the scene a 
dramatic tinge, heroic in its simplicity, He 
had asked that the coffin in which he was buried 
should be draped with the American flag. So 
long as history remains to tell the story of the 
great civic war, in which he performed illus- 
trious service, the famous words, in which with 
soldierly instinct he crystallized the patriotic 
sentiment of the country into a devotion to the 
Flag, the symbol of its integrity, will be graven 
in imperishable characters on the hearts of our 
people. History will preserve with equal fidelity 
the simple and «fecting scene which Trinity 
Church presented when his coffin, gracefully 
wrapped in the stars and stripes, was borne up 
the broad aisle, and laid at the foot of the 
chancel, 

John Adams Dix was born at Boscawen, 
New Hampshire, on the 24th July, 1798. He 
died in New York on the a2ist April, 1879. 
The son of Timothy Dix, a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the United States Army, an excellent officer 
and an ardent patriot, he was early destined 
to the military profession; and after school- 
ing at the Exeter Academy, and a subse- 
quent course of study in the College of the 
Sulpicians at Montreal, he was on the breaking 
out of the war of 1812 summoned home by 
his father, who obtained for him an appoint- 
ment as cadet in the United States Army, and 
an assignment to duty in Baltimore, where he 
was himself was stationed as recruiting officer. 
The young cadet’s duties, however, were merely 
clerical, and he had ample time to pursue his 
studies at St. Mary’s College in Baltimore, 
where he acquired great proficiency in the lan- 
guages, The next year (1813) he received an 
Ensign’s commission, and was assigned to duty 
in his father’s regiment, the Fourteenth Infan- 
try, then at Sackett’s Harbor. Soon after his 
arrival in camp he was promoted Third Lieu- 
tenant in the Twenty-third Infantry, in 1814 
made Second Lieutenant, and in June of the 
same year transferred to an artillery regiment. 
He saw some hard service on the St, Lawrence 
as Adjutant of Upham’s independent battalion. 
In 1816 he was promoted First Lieutenant, in 
1819 made Aid-de-Camp to General Brown, in 
1821 transferred to the First and later to the 
Third Artillery, in which he received a cap- 
taincy in 1825. In 1826 he married, and re- 
tired from the service ; the prospect of a long 
peace offering no adequate promise to his enter- 
prising, ambitious spirit. 

After a visit to Cuba and Europe he applied 
himself assiduously to the study ot the law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1828. The prac- 
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tice of the law, however, did not satisfy him, 
and he at once took = sienaliy enceeed in 
litics, attaching himself na enough to 
the Jackson ity. As a reward for his 
political services in the campaign, which 
closed with the triumphant election of the hero 
of New Orleans, Dix was in 1830 appointed 
Adjutant-General of the State, a position in 
which his military é¢xperience was of signal ser- 
vice. In 1833 he was elected Secretary of State. 
His practical knowledge of engineering was 
here of service in the Canal Board, and his fine 
literary training on the Board of Public In- 
struction, of both of which he was by virtue of 
his, office a member. : 
i 1841 and 1842 he represented the county 
of Albany in the islature; and was one of 
the celebrated Albany Regency, a political oli- 
garchy, which ruled the Democratic party with a 
rod of iron. On his return from a second visit 
to Eu in 1844 he was elected to the Senate 
to the United States, to fill the unexpired term 
of Silas Wright, who had resigned to run for 
Governor of the State of New York. All these 
were the well-devised plans of the Regency to 
hold the control of the State. 

It was as Senator that Dix had the first op- 
portunity of showing the independence and 
uprightness of his character. The slavery 
question was y beginning to control 
national legislation and to divide parties. 
To a man like Dix, whose early years were 

assed in the free air of the New Hampshire 

ills, and all of whose instincts were on the side 
of personal liberty, there could be no hesitation. 
He became at once the leader of the Free Soil 
wing of the Democratic party of New York, 
and its candidate for Governor in 1848, but was 
defeated by Hamilton Fish, and the Legisla- 
ture also having passed into the hands of the 
Whig party, he was replaced in the Senate by 
Mr. rd, 

On the election of Pierce as President in 1852 
he had the tender of important posts in his ad- 
ministration and abroad, but the ostracism of 
the Southern leaders would not allow of his 
acceptance, He received the appointment of 
Assistant United States Treasurer in New York 
thy with the au- 


in 1853, but his want of sym 
thorities at Washington soon led to his resigna- 


tion of the office. In 1859 he was appointed 
Postmaster of New York. 

The crisis of his career is now reached. On 
the breaking up of Buchanan’s Cabinet at the 
outset of secession, Dix was forced upon the 
President as Secretary of the Treasury. It was 
in the short period that he held this post that he 
issued the famous order to a subordinate in New 
Orleans—‘‘ If any man attempt to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” Nor 
would he have asked of his subordinate that 
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which he would not have done himself. In the 
administration of justice he was stern as an an- 
cient Roman, as he showed when Governor of 
New. York. No persuasion could bend _his 
decision where public interests required the 
sternest application of the law. 

After seman at the famous meeting in 
Union Square, which electrified the country, on 
the news of the attack on Fort Sumter, he 


-himself at once into the contest which had been 


summarily forced on the country, received the 
appointments of Brigadier and Major Gen- 
eral of Volunteers in quick succession, and was 
assigned first to the Baltimore district, the post 
of danger, then to Fortress Monroe, and finally 
to the Eastern Department, with his headquar- 
ters at New York, in which difficult field his 
great administrative faculties were of invaluable 
assistance to the Government, 

In 1266 he was appointed Minister to France, 
a post for which he was eminently fitted 
by the accomplishments of his mind, the 
graces of his person, and the dignified courtesy 
of his manners. Returned home in 1872, he 
was the unanimous choice of the Republican 
party for Governor, and elected by an immense 
majority, With this service his public life 
closed. While in its review no incident of spe- 
cial brilliancy attracts attention, it will be found 
that he was equal to every emergency, and 
showed a reserved intellectual power, sufficient 
for the severest strain, only found in minds of 
the highest order and natures thoroughly trained. 
While not a seeker of office, he aidonaded his 
own fitness, and accepted government as his 
true career, Yet never did man hanker less for 
the power and emolument of place than he. 
Indeed side by side with his active political life, 
to which he devoted his active energies, he main- 
tained the independent and distinct habits of a 
scholar, His translations of the classic poets 
into English verse are as fine renderings of the 
originals into their precise English equivalents 
as the language affords, gems in their exquisite 
chiseling and sparkle, ong these, the best 
known is his version of the Monkish verses, the 
Dies Irae, which is faultless in its adherence to 
meter and sense. He also leaves behind him 
two books, ‘‘A Winter in Madeira” and 
‘A Summer in Spain,” in which he records in 
easy ges his personal experinces of forei 
travel. In conversation he was attractive, genial 
and instructive ; scholarly, without the faintest 
tinge of pe ae He was the idol of his 
home, and beloved by all with whom he was 
brought into personal contact, 

In addition to these many social qualities, he 
had the love for outdoor sports and exercise 
which seems natural to statesmen. In a word, 
he was a thoroughly representative man of the 
best type of American character. 








